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Rightly Dividing the Word of ‘Truth 


ARTHUR C. WICKENDEN* 


OR teachers of religion the need for 

reexamining objectives is perennial. 

For teachers of Bible the need is par- 
ticularly pressing at this time because of new 
understandings which are currently emerg- 
ing concerning the meaning and message of 
this great work which sustains the Christian 
faith, One thing we may be certain of, 
namely, that as long as the Christian faith 
lives the Bible will continue to be its most 
important resource, for without it we would 
have no Christ. We are not to think that the 
Bible created the faith, or the Christ. Great 
experiences of the power of God in history 
produced the faith of the Old Testament, and 
it was the coming of the Christ and a tre- 
mendous upsurge of spiritual vitality that 
ensued from his advent that brought forth 
the New Testament. It is important for us to 
remember, and to impress on the minds of 
our students, that the experiences and the re- 
sulting faith preceded and caused to appear 
both the Old Testament and the New. The 
faith does not rest upon the Testaments for its 
validity, rather the Testaments constitute the 
literary deposit of the faith. The remem- 
brance of this fact accords the student a free- 
dom in dealing with the record which would 


* Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth. This paper 
is the presidential address presented at the annual 
December meeting of NABI in New York. Profes- 
sor ARTHUR C. WICKENDEN is well-known 
for his leadership in the Association both in the Mid- 
western Section and in the Presidency. Some of the 
members have used in their classes his book, Youth 
Looks at Religion, published in 1939 and revised in 
1948. He is Professor of Religion at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


not be true if the situation were reversed 
and the faith depended upon the Scriptures 
for its basis and validation. If we find a large 
human and fallible element in the Scriptures, 
that fact will throw light on the nature of 
the record, but it in no way affects the qual- 
ity of the original faith from which the Scrip- 
tures sprang. True and important as these 
considerations are, however, in seeking to 
recover a knowledge and understanding of 
the mighty works and the nature of the 
revelation which produced the faith, we must 
do so through the medium of the Bible. There 
is no other. That is why the Bible will always 
remain Christianity’s basic resource. 

The Bible, however, is not an easy book 
for modern man to read and to understand. 
Its scientific outlook is completely outmoded, 
its thought forms archaic, and much of its 
content is dull and wearisome to the average 
reader. This summer I received a letter from 
a retired university president who has served 
two well known institutions with marked 
distinction, and, in each instance, his admin- 
istration was characterized by a very active 
interest in and liberal support of the religious 
life of the institution. In his letter he wrote: 
“Last January I began reading the Bible 
through once more and have been shocked 
to find so much of it uninteresting... . 
While the Bible contains marvelously lovely 
and helpful passages, it certainly contains a 
vast amount of dull, uninteresting and un- 
helpful material. In my copy of 1290 pages I 
doubt if over 130 pages will repay repeated 
reading. Would you put it higher?” Cer- 
tainly I would put it higher, several times. 
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higher for the student who desires to under- 
stand the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which the faith emerged. That kind of 
knowledge will greatly enhance one’s appre- 
ciation of the inestimable worth of the Bible. 

But if a highly intelligent university pres- 
ident, who now has leisure, finds only 130 
pages of the Bible worthy of rereading, what 
must be the situation of the modern under- 
graduate, who is immersed in the fascinating 
immediate concerns of the day, has little 
sense of the past, and is a Biblical illiterate, 
as he undertakes to study this religious 
classic, either because the course is required 
for graduation, or some one has told him he 
ought to have a course in the Bible? The 
teacher who undertakes to guide his study is 
faced with a difficult task, and the result may 
easily be a dismal failure. There is the possi- 
bility, however, of leading the student into an 
appreciation of the larger dimensions of life, 
its deeper meanings and purposes and a pos- 
sible glorious destiny, as these come to con- 
sciousness through association with the Bible. 
The achievement of the latter result calls for 
a large fund of knowledge and great skill, 
but, when it is attained, students are forever 
grateful for their introduction to the Bible 
under the guidance of an able teacher. 

Skill in this task is in no small part a 
matter of emphasis, in deciding correctly 
what to dwell upon and impress as important 
and what to touch lightly as being instru- 
mental or incidental. It is to this problem 
of emphasis that we would direct thought. 

It was inevitable that for the past half cen- 
tury major emphasis in college teaching of 
the Bible should have been given to setting 
forth the findings of historical and literary 
criticism as applied to the Scripture. Mis- 
taken ideas concerning the nature of the book 
had become widely current and accepted, 
particularly since the days of the Protestant 
Reformation with its emphasis on the Bible 
as the final authority in matters of faith. We 
all know the extent to which bibliolatry be- 
came the accepted mode of thought among 


the masses of pious Christians. The Bible 
was accepted as an infallible revelation in all 
matters of fact on which it touched, and could 
be used in a magical way to solve all pressing 
problems of life. Under such attitudes and 
usage intelligent people were renouncing it 
as an outgrown relic of a superstitious age. 
It was the work of the Biblical scholars who 
saved this treasure from oblivion in intellec- 
tual circles. Only as Bible study became 
intellectually respectable, a discipline as rigid 
as that found in the sciences and in the study 
of literature in other forms, could it main- 
tain itself as an integral part of the curricu- 
lum of a college of liberal arts. Through 
literary criticism, the scholars delivered our 
understanding of this great heritage from 
obscurantism. It was necessary, therefore, 
that major attention should be directed dur- 
ing decades immediately past to the estab- 
lished results of modern Biblical scholarship. 

As necessary as has been this emphasis, 
there has been a hazard connected with it 
of which sensitive teachers always have been 
aware. The danger has been, that in emanci- 
pating minds from an untenable view of 
the Scriptures in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, students would lose the sense of their 
immeasurable worth for the understanding 
of life. Exceptionally able teachers have pre- 
vented this from happening, but we may 
well ask how many teachers have attained 
this category. Too many students have been 
fed a diet consisting of the minutiae of Bib- 
lical criticism, the husks of scholarship rather 
than the grain of truth. It has been highly 
intellectual, but tasteless and unnourishing, 
making the Bible, not the book of life, but 
a collection of riddles to be solved. 

All honor to the historical and literary 
scholars. Their work has been, and continues 
to be, essential to a correct knowledge and 
understanding of the Bible. As I have already 
indicated, in this age we should be lost with- 
out them. Let us not put any limitations on 
their work! Let us recognize that often what 
has started simply as a quest for the solution 
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of a curious intellectual puzzle, which ap- 
peared in the first instance to have no practi- 
cal value whatever, has often resulted in 
discoveries of the tremendous worth that 
could in no way have been anticipated be- 
forehand! Let us encourage complete free- 
dom of intellectual inquiry in this field, as 
in all others! But as teachers of undergrad- 
uates, let us also recognize that our primary 
objective should not be that of turning our 
students into amateur Biblical scholars. Too 
often that is what our courses have attempted 
to do. 

Students who take Bible courses of their 
own choice and volition seek to know what 
light the Bible throws on the meaning and 
purpose of life, and what resources it pro- 
vides for significant living. This desire 
should be gratified. To the extent that we 
can make the Bible a source of living values, 
resentment toward required courses will fade 
away. In fact, requirements will not be neces- 
sary. Students who are eager to plumb the 
depths of life will seek them out. We are 
called to be teachers of values rather than 
teachers of fact. In teaching values we must 
take account of many facts. The facts pro- 
duced by Biblical scholarship, or reasonable 
theories where facts are lacking, are essential 
to the accomplishment of our task, but we 
must be on our guard against such preoccu- 
pation with the facts and theories that we 
neglect the primary objective of the course, 
namely, to impart an understanding of abid- 


ing values. 


A student engaged in introductory study 
of the Old Testament must be made ac- 
quainted with the results of Pentateuchal 
criticism, insofar as this has established be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt the composite 
character of these books and thrown light on 
the nature of their sources. He should further 
be made aware of the fact that the task of 
analysis has never been finished, that it goes 
on apace, and that the present status of the 


| studies is marked by uncertainty about many 


points and by many unanswered questions. 


Without some understanding of how these 
books arrived at their final form and the 
nature of the elements which entered into 
their composition, he is in no position to un- 
derstand them or to appraise their values. 
But if, as a result of the instructor’s zeal to 
lead the student into the intricacies of liter- 
ary criticism, he fails to realize that the pur- 
pose of the earliest writers was to impress 
their readers with the idea that God was di- 
recting the course of his people’s history 
toward the achievement of some great and 
glorious destiny, he will have exchanged his 
religious birthright for a mess of intellectual 
pottage. This idea of a divine purpose in 
creation and in history not only constitutes 
the great contribution of Hebrew thinkers to 
the world of thought, but is the very basis 
of theistic faith. Without this conviction, 
there could be no significant monotheism. 
When, with the aid of literary criticism, the 
Old Testament is seen to contain the story of 
how God had been working out his great 
purpose despite many setbacks caused by 
man’s ignorance and willful rebellion, the 
tragic consequences for man of his resistance 
to God, and how through the discipline of 
judgment God overcame the obstacles and 
made even the evil of men ultimately to serve 
his purpose of redemption, then the Old 
Testament truly becomes a book of life, a 
lamp unto man’s feet and a guide to his path- 
way. 

In an article in The Christian Century of 
April 27, 1955, N. W. Duzen summarizes 
the table talk of a group of Protestant min- 
isters of Catasauqua, Pennsylvania, who met 
regularly for the purpose of engaging in in- 
formal conversation. The group represented 
a good cross section of eastern seminaries 
and included one graduate of a midwestern 
institution. Many of the talks had to do with 
the nature and adequacy of their seminary 
training, and Bible courses were the subject 
of frequent discussions. The author stated 
the consensus of their judgment in these 
words: 
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“Bible courses, as offered in many semi- 
naries, are largely dedicated to form criticism 
and are taught by men whose prime interest 
is the technical study of the documents. Con- 
tent is often irrelevant. But in this critical 
age in the life of mankind, one hour spent 
listening to a lecture on whether the Galatian 
churches of St. Paul were in the northern or 
southern Asia Minor is one hour wasted. The 
Bible courses to which most of the group had 
been subjected dealt with ‘who, when and 
where’ of very shadowy figures in biblical 
history while ignoring the spirit in the men 
or the Spirit behind the men to be found in 
the message on the printed page.” 

If seminary courses in Bible have been 
missing the mark, so have our undergraduate 
courses, for the charge is true that too many 
college courses in religion have been semi- 
nary courses watered down to the undergrad- 
uate level of understanding. 

Reference was made in the above article to 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians. It raises a ques- 
tion as to the kind of treatment that this 
great document should receive in a college 
class. Certainly it should be recognized that 
there are critical problems that remain un- 
solved, and that the destination of the letter 
may be one of them. But we shall be guilty 
of an inexcusable lapse if we direct attention 
to such problems at the cost of a clear realiza- 
tion of the significance of this letter as the 
Christian Declaration of Independence from 
the mother faith, Judaism. Here is worked 
out in forceful argument the truth that Chris- 
tianity, as a religion of the Spirit, is founded 
on a different principle from Judaism, as a 
religion of the law. This understanding of 
the true character of the Christian faith, pre- 
sented by means of contrast with the older 
belief, makes Galatians of inestimable value. 
I wonder how many contemporary college 
students who have been subjected to courses 
in the New Testament have found it so? 

To consider another example of possible 
misplaced emphasis, in an age which is justi- 
fiably skeptical concerning the existence of 


demons, the college teacher of Bible should 
be prepared to deal intelligently with the 
problem of the testimony of the demons con- 
cerning Jesus in the Gospel of Mark. He 
should also be able to discuss with intelli- 
gence the eschatological teaching of Mark 13. 
But if such exhaustive attention is given to 
such problems, that the student is not made 
thoroughly acquainted with Jesus’ primary 
concern for human values and needs, as re- 
vealed in his conflicts with the Pharisees, re- 
counted in Mark 2 :1-3 :6, he will have missed 
one of the most revealing insights into the 
character of Jesus to be found in the Gospels. 
Textbooks, at present available in the field, 
leave much to be desired from the standpoint 
of setting forth the abiding religious values 
of the various books of the Bible. The em- 
phasis on the side of scholarly problems of 
criticism is very disproportionate. In the 
issue of our Journal of October, 1954, Wil- 
liam E. Smith contributed an article describ- 
ing a research project that involved a survey 
of the textbooks being used in New Testa- 
ment courses in our colleges and an appraisal 
of their adequacy. Twenty-three introduc- 
tory texts were found to be in use, and the 
three that topped the list were E. F. Scott, 
The Literature of the New Testament, C. T. 
Craig, The Beginning of Christianity, and 
E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New 
Testament. Seventh on the list was A. M. 
Hunter, Jntroducing the New Testament. 
By means of a questionnaire, completed by 
teachers in the field, criteria for an ideal text 
were constructed, which contained sixty 
areas of content divided into four sections: 
The Historical and Cultural Background of 
New Testament Times, the History of the 
Christian Movement, the Literature of the 
Christian Movement and the Evolution of 
the New Testament. I should like to quote 
from the article concerning the appraisal of 
twenty-three textbooks found in use: 


“Compared to this ideal text, the existing ones 
were seen to be inadequate, either for lack of com- 
prehensiveness or insufficient emphasis in certain 
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areas. Introducing the New Testament, by A. M. 


\ Hunter, received the highest average degree of ade- 


quacy because of its excellence in the eyes of those 
who use it. Yet, compared with the ideal text, it was 
seen that the book is seriously limited by its failure 
to include twenty-three of the sixty areas considered 


> essential. Similarly, An Introduction to the New 


Testament, by E. J. Goodspeed, which received the 


_ second highest average degree of adequacy, was 


shown to lack sufficient extensiveness in several 
areas, and to omit completely five others. The text 
most widely used in Protestant church-related col- 
leges, The Literature of the New Testament, by 
E. F. Scott, received the ninth highest average de- 


_ gree of adequacy, but lacked sufficient extensiveness 
' in twelve areas, and failed to include eight others. 


No one completely filled the requirement of the ideal 
text.” 


Of course, it is too much to expect that any 


text would measure up to an ideal. But the 
_ reading of this article prompted me to make 


a little investigation along the interests of 
this discourse, namely, to measure the extent 


of the attention given in these tests to an 
| exposition of the abiding religious values of 
| the works under study as compared with the 
_ amount given to a discussion of problems of 
_ historical and literary criticism. Whereas in 


past years I have used Scott’s work as a text, 


' at present I am using Goodspeed’s. Because 


of the high rating given to Hunter’s book I 


included that in the brief test. For no par- 


ticular reason, other than that my class was 
considering the work of Luke at the time, I 
chose the material concerning Luke-Acts in 
these three texts for consideration. In Good- 
speed’s text there are twenty-nine pages de- 
voted to these two works. The material is 
organized under the following three main 
headings, “Occasion,” “Contents,” and 
“Problems.” Under the latter are found 
the following sub-heads: “Two Volumes,” 
“Date,” “Author,” “We-Sections,” and 
“Sources.” No section deals with religious 
values as such, and any attention given to 
them is by indirect rather than direct refer- 
ence. A reading of the chapter for the pur- 
pose of noting these indirect comments re- 
vealed a possible fifteen lines in the section 


concerning the occasion which set forth the 
universality of Jesus’ mission as presented by 
Luke, a possible eight lines in the section on 
content, three given to the activity of the 
Holy Spirit, and five to the providential hand 
evident in these events, and a possible eight 
lines in the final section also concerned with 
the work of the Holy Spirit. This adds up 
to about one page of twenty-nine lines deal- 
ing with religious values, and these wholly 
by indirection, and incidental rather than pri- 
mary to the whole discussion. 

In a similar test covering the same ground 
Scott’s book comes out somewhat better than 
Goodspeed’s, but the difference is nothing to 
brag about. Scott organizes his material into 
two consecutive chapters, also totaling 
twenty-nine pages, but about 25 per cent 
more material is included on each page as 
compared with Goodspeed’s work. These 
chapters have familiar subheads, six in the 
case of the Gospel, and seven for the Book 
of Acts. Among the latter, one is entitled 
“Historical Value.” In the chapter which 
discusses the Gospel and in the section on 
“Purpose,” eighteen lines are found to have 
some bearing on the matter of religious value. 
An additional nine lines are found in the suc- 
ceeding paragraph in which he deals with the 
plan of the book. In his exposition of the 
characteristics of the work, ten lines are 
found dealing with Jesus’ compassion for the 
poor, the lowly and outcast. In the final sec- 
tion of the chapter, which summarizes the 
teaching of the book, there are twenty-three 
lines which deal directly with those aspects 
of the message which give it abiding worth. 
In the chapter on The Book of the Acts I find 
thirty-five lines which set forth the perma- 
nent values of its message. In the twenty- 
nine pages that comprise the two chapters, a 
little less than the equivalent of one page 
has a tenuous bearing on the subject of val- 
ues, and slightly more than two pages a more 
direct bearing. No particular stress is given 
to this aspect of the treatment, however, for 
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it is introduced into the discussion quite cas- 
ually, and it would be necessary for the in- 
structor to caJl attention to the importance 
of these observations for one who would gain 
a real appreciation of the significance of these 
books by Luke. 

Because of the high rating given in Dr. 
Smith’s report to Introducing the New Tes- 
tament by A. M. Hunter, I included his treat- 
ment of these two books in this little test. 
He treats them in two separated chapters in 
his text, devoting five pages to the Gospel, 
and six and one-third to the Book of the 
Acts. In his treatment of the Gospel, follow- 
ing a brief introduction in which he speaks 
chiefly of the connection of the work with the 
Acts of the Apostles, he organizes the ma- 
terial under three titles, ““Who Wrote the 
Third Gospel?,” “How, Why, and When 
Luke Composed His Gospel,” and finally, 
“The Contents and Characteristics of the 
Third Gospel.” Under the latter heading 47 
lines, about a page and a half, are devoted to 
an excellent statement of the characteristics 
of this gospel which give it lasting worth. In 
the chapter on the Book of the Acts, there are 
four divisions, the last one headed, “The 
Value of Acts.” This section devotes twenty- 
eight lines to the historical value of the work, 
and forty-nine to its religious values. In my 
own mind there is no doubt that the reason 
the users of this text appraise it so highly is 
because of the extent of its direct concern to 
stress the lasting values of these writings. 
For most college teachers its treatment of 
other phases of introductory study will be 
found to be quite insufficient. Any introduc- 
tion to the New Testament which omits from 
its treatment II Corinthians, Ephesians, Ga- 
latians, Colossians, I and II Thessalonians, 
the letters to Timothy and Titus, IT and III 
John, Jude and II Peter, as this one does, 
will not be considered by many college teach- 
ers as a satisfactory text. It should be added, 
of course, that the author did not write the 
book to serve as a college text. 

While it is not fair to base generalizations 


upon so meagre a sampling of these texts, a | 


general knowledge of the content of them 
would lead me to anticipate no better result 
if the entire works were subjected to analy- 
sis. In some instances Goodspeed’s work 
would receive a higher rating than Scott’s, or 
even Hunter’s excellent little book in the at- 
tention paid to lasting values, so great are the 
variations in emphasis from chapter to chap- 
ter. Let us recognize that the adequate treat- 
ment of important critical problems will re- 
quire more space than the pointing up of 
values, but it remains that the texts we are 
using give insufficient attention to the latter. 
From the standpoint of their stated goals the 
works we have examined are admirable, but 
judged in the light of the primary needs of 
the college student who is just beginning sys- 
tematic study of the New Testament, they 
leave much to be desired. I should anticipate 
that a similar appraisal of current textbooks 
in Old Testament Introduction would yield 
even less satisfactory results. Obviously, we 
need new and better texts. 

In the teaching of Bible courses our first 
objective, in my judgment, should be to ac- 
quaint students with the content of the Bible. 
Many students are prone to study the intro- 
ductory textbook more assiduously than the 
Bible itself. We should insist that students 
come to know the biblical material. Sec- 
ondly, we should seek to acquaint them with 
those results of historical and literary Bibli- 
cal criticism which are essential for an un- 
derstanding of the text. This we have been 
doing and must continue to do. But these 
two objectives will be justified only as we 
achieve a third, namely, to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the meanings and insights of the 
Scriptures that give them permanent worth 
as a guide to life and destiny. It is in the at- 
tainment of this last and supremely important 
objective that we must improve our tech- 
niques. This does not require that we turn 
from an intellectual to a devotional study of 
the Bible. We are not called to be preachers 
in the classroom. Ours should continue to 
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be essentially an intellectual discipline, in 
which we guide students in a process of dis- 


' covery of the deeper meanings and purposes 


of life as set forth in the Bible. 
To accomplish our goal we must give more 


attention than in the past to the constructive 
: work of biblical theologians. 
_ there has been a revival of interest and a new 


Fortunately, 


period of productive activity in this field 


| within the last quarter century. We should 
_ be grateful for this fact and quick to appro- 
_ priate the new insights insofar as they appeal 
to us as valid. I desire to acknowledge my 
_ own indebtedness to such books as Cherbon- 
' nier’s, Hardness of Heart; Edward Cairns, 


The Riddle of World, particularly his chap- 
ters on Theodicy; to Bernhard Anderson, 


_ Rediscovering the Bible; John Bright, The 
Kingdom of God and especially to William 
» Neill’s, Rediscovery of the Bible. 


In the latter work, the author presents in 


' summary form a simple and clear statement 


of the kind of factual information about the 
Bible, and of its meaning, that we should 


seek to impart toour undergraduate students. 
I do not mean to endorse every specific con- 
clusion that he draws. To some of his in- 
cidental propositions I would take vigorous 
exception, and with respect to some others I 
should like to raise some questions. But in 
spite of these occasional exceptions, I regard 
the work as a superb summary of the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures in the light of modern 
knowledge and commend its reading to all 
my colleagues. 

If we believe that in the Bible is to be 
found wisdom, light upon life’s essential 
meaning and purpose, and a revelation of 
God’s will and way for life, then our highest 
obligation as teachers in this field is to guide 
students into an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of these living values. We shall accom- 
plish this goal, not by ignoring the intellec- 
tual problems involved, but by putting the 
principal emphasis in the quest where it be- 
longs, namely, upon the abiding insights 
which give the Bible its supreme worth 
among works of literature. 
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Trends Toward Individualism in the 


Teaching of Jesus 


PAUL E. DAVIES* 


HE first impulse toward the prepa- 

ration of this paper is a vague per- 

sonal reaction. The drift in parts of 
our world is toward collectivism, and the 
general trend is toward mass movements. 
The individual is lost in the shuffle, and the 
person disappears in the group. Christians 
today are grouped in churches, and churches 
are caught up in a passion for the ecumenical, 
the universal. To speak of the social gospel is 
to be in favor, but to talk of the gospel for 
the individual is to put oneself under a cloud. 
What has happened to Jesus’ concern for the 
single soul ? 

I am quite aware of the problem of defining 
what an individual is. Apparently there is 
no such thing as absolute individuality, and 
the writers of the New Testament would not 
recognize the term. Neither did they think 
in terms of personality as we moderns do. 
But definition or no definition, the individual 
was there in the N.T. picture, and the values 
of personality figured more boldly than we 
sometimes think. 

However, our purpose is not to make spe- 
cific definition but rather to make an empha- 
sis, strike a balance, and suggest important 
areas of study. Our method is to read the 
Gospel material from the selective point of 
view of the individual, to explore, beneath 
the surface indications, to the deeper levels 


* Prof. PAUL EWING DAVIES has been on 
the faculty of McCormick Theological Seminary 
since 1931, assistant professor 1931-1935, professor 
of New Testament Greek and Exegesis since 1936. 
He contributed a chapter to The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow (ed. Harold R. Willoughby), 
1947. His articles have appeared in recent issues of 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, Journal of Bible 
and Religion, Interpretation. 


of Jesus’ concern for the solitary soul. We 
are confident that such an exploratory study 
will yield important insights as to what was 
central in Jesus’ teaching and work, as to 
what is the source of the social gospel, as to 
what is the unique character and strength of 
the Christian Church in relation to the indi- 
vidual believer. 

Let us approach the Gospel material in- 
directly, by way of the living community that 
emerged from the earliest impact of Jesus. 
Paul’s letters give us the earliest pictures of 
primitive Christian life and thought. These 
letters were addressed to churches, and in 
them Paul is at pains to direct the whole 
Christian community. But actually Paul’s 
first concern is for the individual believer, 
how he comes to be a Christian, how he main- 
tains his Christian life. This Christian life is 
personal from the start: “If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” The central 
requirement of faith is personal and individ- 
ual. Men actually believe one by one, they 
are forgiven one by one—one by one they ex- 
perience God’s grace in justification, recon- 
ciliation, adoption. No mass movement is 
involved when Paul says, “As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons 
of God” (Rom. 8:14). Paul’s difficult doc- 
trine of foreordination is centered on the in- 
dividual, standing in the purpose of God. 
We aspire to know as we are known by God. 
Since this relation to God is founded on the 
faith-response alone, and since with him 
there is no respect of persons—a man’s a 
man if he has faith—then Paul’s universal 
gospel outreach follows: in Christ there is no 
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Jew or Greek, no bond or free. “Whosoever 


shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 


saved” (Rom. 10:13). 

Paul illustrates in his own life and min- 
istry this personal dimension of the Christian 
faith. His conversion experience of Acts 
could be cited. And in his letters Paul con- 


 stantly refers to the saving outreach of God’s 
} love to him personally: “He loved me and 
7 gave himself for me.” Paul refers back to the 
} time when God “separated me from my 
) mother’s womb and called me through his 

grace to reveal his Son in me.” His own per- 


sonal experience of religion stands out on 
every page he wrote. 

Paul’s regard for his fellows is always very 
personal. He addresses the churches, but he 


) carries their people individually on his heart 


—the brother for whom Christ died. 
At the same time we should recognize that 


} these persons in Paul’s writings, whether in 
} himself or in his fellow-Christians, were not 


just self-bounded individuals whose entity 
is set in the wisdom of this world. Paul’s 
concern is for what we may call “religious 


individualism’’—that completion of the per- 
}son in the direction of God, the new man in 


faith, the new creation of God—men who live 
not unto themselves but unto God, men 
whose lives are open in access to God, men 


} whose citizenship is in heaven. For himself 


he says, “To me to live is Christ.” 
This is the mature personality of the grown 
son who has reached his majority; those 


iwho live by the rudiments of the world, 
@whether Jew or pagan, are immature, are 


minors, individuals who fall short of their 


full growth. 


Spiritual freedom also has for Paul an in- 


dividual expression. He was talking of per- 
sons when he said, “Ye, brethren, were called 


for freedom: only use not your freedom for 
an occasion to the flesh, but through love be 


servants one to another” (Gal. 5:13). 


For here and elsewhere Paul feels under 


Pnecessity of curbing an exuberant individual- 
¥'sm. Actually the gifted persons in Corinth 


were getting out of hand in their self-expres- 
sion. The women were talking up in service. 
Slaves too were feeling their new individual 
standing in Christ and needed counsel to re- 
member their outward station as menials. 
This individualism was playing havoc with 
customs and accepted standards. So Paul’s 
writings reflect this strongly personal reli- 
gious individualism which finds expression 
within the life of the Church. But he is con- 
tinually at pains to insist on unity, that the 
Church is the body of Christ, that they are 
members thereof. Why does he press this 
point if their separate, individual spirit is not 
getting out of hand? The uprush of this in- 
dividualism was creating stresses within the 
community, chaos and near anarchy. 

Look for a moment at the early Christian 
life reflected in the Fourth Gospel. The 
Church by this time is a self-contained com- 
munity separate from the world, and its love 
is turned inward upon itself. Disciples are 
to love the brethren. Yet even in this nar- 
rowing fellowship, the individual is the sub- 
ject of religion. The act of believing, surely 
a personal act, is the prime requisite. The 
experience of being born again is, if possible, 
even more single and separate. The appeal 
is continually to the person: “If any man 
willeth to do his will. . .,” “If any man love 
me. ...” Individuals are to love one an- 
other, are to abide in his love. 

Here again, we discover the same religious 
personality, spiritual individuality, if we can 
so denominate it. John rejects those who seek 
their own glory. True life and being draw 
upon a divine eternal life, feed upon the bread 
of heaven and depend upon divine witness 
and attestation. The real person derives his - 
life not from man or from the will of men, 
but from God. 

In John, the ideal religious person appears 
in Jesus himself. From one angle, he is of 
course the only son, monogenes, unique Mes- 
siah with a high and lonely function to save. 
But John would insist that he is truly man 
who recognizes his disciples as beloved 
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friends. This personal entity depends at all 
times on the Father, is sent of the Father, is 
one with the Father, and can do nothing of 
himself. This source of his true personality 
is hid from the world, and men ask, Who art 
thou? The reader is given the secret, ‘I am 
not alone, but I and the Father that sent me” 
(John 8:16). 

These exhibits from the early Church as 
reflected in Paul and the Fourth Gospel show 
this strong strain of individualism that came 
out of the original impact of Jesus. They ex- 
plain in part the later stage when Christians 
stood out from the group life in the Roman 
world as uncooperative and unsocial, kill- 
joys, spoil-sports. Surely this tendency to- 
ward individualism contributed to the epi- 
thet given to Christians, “haters of mankind.” 

Before we examine the material in the 
Synoptic Gospels bearing on our subject, let 
us sketch in briefly the Old Testament back- 
ground. It is commonly recognized that Old 
Testament religion is communal in character, 
and deals with the corporate personality of 
Israel, the Chosen People of God. If God is 
Father, he is Father to the nation. His will 
is expressed in the Law, uniform for all. The 
individual is hidden in the nation and behind 
the uniformity of sacrifice. And all men 
within the nation share the common destiny. 
Says W. Robertson Smith: “The god was 
the god of the nation or of the tribe, and he 
knew and cared for the individual only as a 
member of the community.” 

Actually, however, when we examine the 
Old Testament material in detail, the solid 
life of the Israelite community casts up into 
prominence individuals all along the way, 
and individual religion probably played a 
constant part. Even the Jewish Law with 
its all-embracing norm of behavior appeals 
to the separate person: “Thou shalt not”; 
and each member carries a personal responsi- 
bility. Eichrodt says that the Law showed 
that Israel retained its sense of the uncondi- 
tioned personal value of man. “The appeal 
to the heart and conscience of his hearers 
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shows that the law-giver looked on the awak- 
ening of a completely personal sense of re- 
sponsibility as the basic presupposition of a 
healthy Law.” In the religious structure of 
the Law the authority of God called upon 
the individual for decision. “The man to 
whom God’s demand comes is recognized as 
a person, and I, who cannot be represented or 
replaced by any other.” And it is for this in- 
dividual to respond, in love and obedience, to 
all of God’s gracious care for the nation. 

The prophets themselves are often solitary 


nonconformists, and they have a way of in- |” 


sisting on individual responsibility. The fa- 
vored position of Israel would not spare them 
punishment, as individuals or as a nation. 
The sinful heart must be cleansed. The 
prophet Jeremiah lived before God as an in- 
dividual in lowly isolation; he says, “I sat 
alone because of thy hand.” Ezekiel’s con- 
cern for the restoration of the nation should 
be balanced by his concern for the solitary 
soul: “All souls are mine,”’ says Ezekiel for 


God, “‘as the soul of the father, so also the [7 


soul of the son is mine: the soul that sinneth 


it shall die.” Thinking along these lines 
broke the solid mass unity of the nation, [ 
lifted the individual out of his comfortable [7 
place in the nationl life, and set before him bi 


responsible decision. 


Nonconformity carried the weight of a ; 
moral demand, and the prophets sought out 


responsible minorities. The non-conformist 


individual could find refuge in a circle of F 
disciples, a remnant on which Isaiah pinned F 


his hope (8:17). Thus the prophets moved 
in the direction of a personal relation be- 


tween God and the individual, but the indi- F 
vidual in his responsible self-hood still stands F 


within the bounds of the nation. 

In the Psalms the voice of personal piety 
sounds strongly: “I love the Lord because 
he heareth my voice and my supplication.” 
Ps. 139 is an outstanding example of the 
spirit of personal religion in God’s separate 
regard: “O Lord, thou hast searched me and 
known me, etc.” But here again the individ- 
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' ual is constantly within the bound of the peo- 


ple of God. Very often the king speaks in the 
first person as representative of the whole 


nation. 


With the development of Judaism there 
was a turning back from the incipient univer- 


* salism of the prophets to a narrower national- 
‘ism. The community was solidly organized 


around the Law and the Temple. We hear 
of some great individual teachers and some 
great national leaders, but both Law and 
Temple would not be calculated to bring out 
the individual with his values and responsi- 


) bility. And religion and nationalism were 


united so closely that personal religion based 
on individual relation to God had little op- 
portunity for expression. Within Jewish par- 
ticularism, piety was standardized in set pat- 


) terns and forms. 


But over against this nationalism or per- 
haps within it we should put the program of 
proselytism in connection with the syna- 


_ gogue. Here the individual was incorporated 

voluntarily into the community of Israel. 
The individual at that point counted in the 
context of the nation. 


In examining the Gospel materials for evi- 


dence of this individualizing tendency let us 
» separate out the sources of which the Synop- 
» tic Gospels are constituted: Mark and “Q” 


and “M” and “L.” For each of these sources 
has a special character. In Mark there are 
references to Jesus dealing with the crowds, 
the 5,000, the 4,000, and he refers to the 
Kingdom which has collective dimensions. 
But on the other side, note how Jesus called 
the disciples individually and the Twelve are 
named. In the memoirs of Peter, or the tra- 


» ditions of the Church which Mark recorded, 


there are memories of those situations where 
Jesus dealt with individuals: to the scribe he 
said, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God”; of the woman who annointed him he 
said, ‘‘She hath done what she could, etc.” 
His ministry of healing and exorcism was 
given to individuals, and those cured stand 
clearly in separate outline for us. Particu- 
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larly we should note that the fatth-response 
shows up in the cures: “Thy faith hath saved 
thee.” Such a response is surely a personal 
matter. 

Even the brief teaching material in Mark 
turns frequently on personal religion or per- 
sonal obedience. Jesus’ parable of the Soils 
marks at least a differential in the response 
to his teaching. Jesus appealed to persons: 
“Go, sell, give.” “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” Jesus’ brethren, 
he says, are those who do the will of God. 

The teaching of inward purity—what de- 
files coming from within—implies the per- 
sonal, separate soul. 

In Mark’s Little Apocalypse Jesus warned 
of the separation of families, brother deliver- 
ing up brother to death, and he gave the 
warning to each one to watch as a porter 
watches at the gate, and he held out hope to 
faithful men: “He that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved.” 

We should not fail to note how Mark fo- 
cuses on Jesus’ own experience as Son of 
God: at Baptism; “Thou art my beloved 
Son”; at Transfiguration, “This is my be- 
loved Son” ; in Gethsemane, “Abba, Father” ; 
on the Cross, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Mark would surely look 
on these expressions as the quintessence of 
personal religion, the separate person before 
God. 

The “Q” document in its well known char- 
acter should shed light on the way men fol- 
lowed or are to follow Jesus. At the very 
outset the teaching of John the Baptist in 
“Q” breaks wide open the narrow exclusive- 
ness of the Jewish group who claimed Abra- 
ham as their father. John said, “God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” And of course John’s baptism 
as an initiatory rite undercut the exclusive 
covenant relation. The “Q” material ampli- 
fies Jesus’ temptation to show that it is at 
once both national and individual. 

Coming to the 29 verses of the Sermon on 
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the Plain in “Q”, we note that the Beati- 
tudes are cast into the plural, “Blessed are ye 
poor,” but the reference is to a sort of rem- 
nant over against all those who hate and re- 
proach them. In the rest of the Sermon it 
alternates between singular and plural; but 
throughout is the appeal for a surpassing 
ethic of love and generous action, all based 
on the sanction: that ye may be sons of God 
—like God. 

Jesus bases his regard for the individual on 
God’s own outreach to men. If the lowly 
sparrow, how much more the man! The per- 
fect expression of God’s separate concern is 
that word ; “The hairs of your head are num- 
bered.” “Therefore, be not anxious.” 

As in Mark, so in “Q” the claims of dis- 
cipleship are for personal commitment, even 
against the claims of other duties. “I will 
follow thee wheresoever thou goest.” “Let 
the dead bury the dead.” “No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back 
is fit for the kingdom of heaven.” Jesus rec- 
ognized even the isolated disciple: “He that 
is not against me is for me.” It is personal 
commitment that counts: “Everyone who 
shall confess me before men, I will confess 
him . . ., but he that denieth. . . .” 

That Jesus in his teaching was dealing with 
something less than the whole group is clear 
from a question directed to him: “Are there 
few that be saved?” as though he had been 
concerned with separate persons. Jesus laid 
stress on personal endeavor : “Strive to enter 
in. . .; many shall not be able.” And the 
terrible time ahead, Jesus said, will see an 
awful separation : two in one bed, one taken, 
the other left. 

On the brighter side, “Q” contains one 
matchless word which speaks volumes con- 
cerning Jesus’ own personal relation to God: 
(LK 10:21) “I thank thee, Father, that thou 
hast hidden these things. . .. All things 
have been delivered to me by my Father, etc.” 
Here is the perfect intimacy of the spiritual 
tie in love, confidence, and sharing—personal 
religion at its highest. 
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The “M” source or sources in Matthew 
are obviously responsible for the Jewish 
character of that Gospel with its emphasis 
on the Jewish mission, the New Law, and the 
rules of the Church. The Sermon on the 
Mount thus lays out Jesus’ teaching as a 
New Law over against the Old Law; but even 
so the stress on inner attitude of the person 
shows clearly Jesus’ first concern with the 
individual. This concern is by no means neu- 
tralized when Jesus insists on hearing and 
doing, for it is the whole man that he claims 
for the life of obedient response. Note also 
in the Parable of The Two Sons how it is in- 
dividual performance that counts. 

In the section on almsgiving, prayer, and 
fasting, plurals are used; but Jesus quickly 
turns to the singular when he comes to spe- 
cific directions: “But thou, when thou doest 
alms. . . .” The Lord’s Prayer is somewhat 
social in character, but the sequel on forgive- 
ness has surely a personal dimension. 


The particular care of God for each single | 
one is demonstrated in the parable of the | 
Lost Sheep: “It is not the will of your Father | 


that one of these little ones should perish.” 
And Jesus gave directions for the same indi- 
vidual consideration on the part of his disci- 
ples: “Despise not one of these little ones, 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father in heaven.” “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.” Similarly he stresses the value of a man 
above that of a sheep (12:12). 

However, it should be noted that Matthew 
puts the individual within the group, within 
the Church. The “little ones” are not just 
men in the mass, they are the lesser disciples. 
And the “cup of cold water” is given to 
a disciple within the beloved community. 
Other references to the “Church” in Mat- 
thew and to church organization and disci- 
pline (ch. 18) suggest that later church- 
thinking has been added to the fresh and 
broadly general outlook of Jesus. Here of 
course we should cite the command, “Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles and enter not into 
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the city of the Samaritans, but go rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Even if 
Jesus did thus restrict the mission, the re- 
striction is eloquent of what must have been 
the natural bearing of his thought concerned 
with all men and every man. 

Thus it is clear that even in the narrow 
Jewish-Christian “M” material the individ- 
ual stands central in the regard of the Father 
and in his self-hood in Jesus’ teaching. 

When we read the sayings, parables, and 
events of the “L” material in the Gospel of 


} Luke, we find immediately the individual 


names given for the woman who followed 
Jesus (8:1-3) and for the publican of Jericho, 
Zacchaeus. In the action around Jesus the 
individual almost always stands out: the 
widow of Nain, the hunch-backed woman, the 
sinful woman who anointed Jesus, the one 
leper in the ten, the penitent thief. Jesus’ as- 
sociation with publicans and sinners is het- 


+ erodox, to say the least, a break with group 


mores and taboos in favor of the person. 
His speech at Nazareth referred to outsiders 


7) as objects of God’s mercy in Old Testament 


history, and so he would justify his ministry 
to man as man, whether Jew or Samaritan, 
sinner or righteous man. 

Jesus’ teaching in “L” pursues the same 
line. He directs men to invite to their feasts 
the poor, the lame, the blind. He finds war- 
rant for his association with publicans and 
sinners in God’s own regard for them, as in 
the story of the Prodigal Sen. 

Jesus goes even farther to intimate the 
character of the real individual, the true per- 
son, in the contrasts he draws between the 
Pharisee and the Publican, Dives and Laza- 
tus. It is the Publican who is justified, who 
is the true person because he humbly depends 
on God. In the final event Dives proves sadly 
lacking in spite of his possessions, whereas 
Lazarus for all his pitiful lack is discovered 
to have lasting place and standing. The Rich 


) Fool’s life, in the last analysis, did not con- 


Sist in his possessions. Jesus leaves the im- 
Pression that being rich toward God is what 
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counts lastingly for the individual (12:21). 
The basis of true personal life is that our 
names should be written in heaven (10:20), 
known personally, individually to God. 

For all their peculiar emphases the four 
sources of our Synoptic Gospels are in agree- 
ment: this saving action seen in Jesus did not 
take place in a vacuum, neither is it enough 
to say that this action took place in history, 
a sort of divine Juggernaut. Jesus’ own 
words and actions were directed to persons 
capable of living response, his effort was cen- 
tered in persons, irrespective of religious cus- 
tom, across national lines. These persons 
were set above religious institutions. Jesus 
justified this indiscriminate concern for per- 
sons as persons because God regards them in 
the same way and in the same way seeks to 
reach and save them for himself. And just as 
God’s grace and lovingkindness in the O.T. 
were incomplete without a covenant people 
(‘When Israel was a child, then I loved him 
and called my son out of Egypt”), so God’s 
grace reflected in Jesus would have been 
frustrated without a son to return, a sheep to 
be found. This outreach for sinners is unique 
in all the history of religion. 

For the action in its impact on persons 
calls for a response from the living spirit of 
man. Jesus eagerly looked for faith in men. 
He marked the love of the sinful woman who 
had been forgiven, and praised the humble 
prayer of a publican. For without this human 
response the saving outreach of love is abor- 
tive and incomplete. The Woes in Luke 6 
were called forth by men’s closing their lives 
to the merciful action of God. The Woes on 
Chorazin and the other cities were Jesus’ cry 
of frustration : their failure to respond in re- 
pentance blocked the whole action of God. 
We can see the key importance of this human 
response in the story of the Prodigal Son in 
which the yearning father had to wait until 
his son returned “on his own.” Are we put- 
ting it too baldly when we say that God’s act 
to save is incomplete until individual men re- 
spond in repentance, faith, love, and trust? 
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In contrast to man’s stubborn refusal, we 
see how Jesus in his own life gave the full, 
free, open response to the outreach of God. 
He lived the life of an obedient Son, and the 
Synoptics give hints here and there of the 
richness of this response and the wonder of 
this relation of confidence and love. Surely 
the Fourth Gospel follows a true line as it 
plays up this unilateral relation of the Son 
with the Father. 

Jesus in his person and in his teaching 
makes clear that once this response is made 
and this relation is established, God will pre- 
serve it intact through life and through death. 
Such was his argument for the resurrected 
life: the God of Abraham and Isaac and Ja- 
cob, the God of the living and not the dead. 
This also was the basis of his confidence as 
he looked through suffering and death to his 
own vindication: God would not leave his 
Holy One to see corruption. 

All in all, we may say that Jesus brought 
religion to new and supremely personal lev- 
els. He opened up areas of new and confident 
living with God, and it is here that we should 
seek for his supremely unique contribution, 
his great originality. Because religion for 
Jesus called for personal response in repent- 
ance, faith, and love, all men of every race 
could accept it and enter into it. This per- 
sonal response to God’s individualized con- 
cern is the other side of its universal appeal. 

I think it was Eichrodt who wrote that the 
history of Israel was a struggle for direct 
relation with God. Here then is the culmina- 
tion of that long struggle as the seeking love 
of God finds its direct personal response in 
man. 

Carrying this line of thought one step far- 
ther, we may say that the outcome of this 
confrontation and response is the religious 
personality, the spiritual man. We may not 
be able to define the individual or say just 
what personality is. The individual is not 
static or complete or perfect—he has a his- 
tory. We are saying that he finds wholeness 
in his history with God. This is not the soli- 
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tary individual complete in himself, but here 
is the individual wholly dependent on God. 
The Beatitudes of Jesus describe the char- 
acter of man’s life in the Kingdom, but these 
qualities in every case carry the religious 
coefficient. These persons are fortunate in 
their prospects because they have committed 
themselves to God’s gracious rule, they have 
opened their individual lives on the side of 
God. I suppose a modern writer would call 
it individualism with internalized restraints, 
inner direction. 

One of the former members of the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research, Prof. Benjamin 
Robinson, used to say, ““There is in the re- 
ligion of Jesus a dynamic quality which de- 
velops personality to the greatest extent. He 
never calls on anyone to dwarf his personal- 
ity. . . . Jesus’ approach to the development 
of individual personality is distinctly reli- 
gious.” Here in this divine personal en- 
counter, man, the individual, possessed of the 
greatest capacity for moral living and spirit- 
ual fellowship, here man finds the develop- 
ment of his gifts and capacities in his life 
with God. 

Undoubtedly you are saying that this is a 
one-sided picture to prove a point, that we 
have left out all reference to the Community 


in Judaism, the Kingdom of God, the social |” 


gospel, the Church. Let me say that the 
omission is to the end that we may approach 
the social group from the right direction and 
get the right answers. We can say that Jesus 
never broke with Judaism, never specifically 
broke with the Law. But it would be truer 


to say that in raising religion to new and per- | 


sonal and final levels Jesus at once penetrated 


deeper than this national-racial religion and i 


rose above its group limitations to bring man 
as man before the gracious call and righteous 


demand of his Father. Jesus did not enun- ; 
ciate a social gospel, but rather he made clear |~ 
the full significance of the love of God. Asa > 


son of God man takes his place in the bond of 


love and duty with those who also are the ob- 
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jects of his merciful concern. For this is not 
solitary, self-sufficient individualism, but the 
mature person who shares God’s vast con- 
cern. And the Kingdom—it stands originally 
in God’s power, and then in man’s obedience 
to God’s rule. The extensive spread of that 
Kingdom in the world and in society is not 
political but religious. It is God’s good pleas- 
ure to give and extend his rulership, and the 
earthly strength of that Kingdom stands in a 
man’s humble doing of his will. 

And the Church—it is not directly continu- 


» ous with the congregation of Israel. In a sec- 


ondary way there are carry-overs, but the 
primary creative factor is this saving out- 


> reach of God together with man’s believing 


response. The Synoptic Gospels faithfully 


) show the lack of Jesus’ reference to any 


Church (with the exception of two solitary 
passages in Matthew), and even if he thought 
of his disciples as the remnant of Israel, this 
represents a break with solid national unity 


when we give full recognition to Jesus’ pre- 
occupation with man as man. This funda- 
mental discontinuity is blurred over later 
when the Church rises in the strength of a 
common experience, and the old patterns of 
Jewish usage return. See the great effort of 
the primitive community to bridge the gap 
and prove the new out of the old! This effort 
in itself points to a sense of something radi- 
cally new. 

The Church was constituted by free men 
responding to God in faith, men who freely 
united with like souls in voluntary association. 
The Church is the extension and expression 
of the religious personality in communion 
with God, and its strength and universal out- 
reach come of the vitality of the original im- 
pact and response in the individual soul. 
Let not the Church today in all its mass en- 
thusiasm for ecumenicity—let not the Church 
today ever forget or fail to recognize at its 
full value this faith of the separate soul. 
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Biblical Criticism and the Christian Faith 


HARRY M. BUCK* 


HE Christian faith is an historic re- 

ligion. When I say this, I do not 

mean simply that it has a history, 
for everything has a history. Nor do I mean 
only that it had a beginning at a point of 
time, for this would be true alike of all the 
so-called “founded” religions. My concern 
is rather with the observation that the Chris- 
tian faith rests upon an event and not upon 
a proposition; upon the action of God and 
not upon my subjective experience. In this 
respect, as in many others, Christianity is at 
one with the Hebrew faith which preceded it. 
When, therefore, as a Christian, I seek God’s 
will, I find it not in the privacy of my own 
feelings, but in the Christ, who represents the 
activity of God in history—in this world in 
which I live. While, of course, one can be- 
come a Christian without understanding his- 
tory, it is difficult to conceive of anyone’s giv- 
ing an intelligent exposition of our faith with- 
out reference to its historical context. 

The story is told of Alexander the Great 
that when he began his campaign of world 
conquest, his teacher, Aristotle, said to him, 
“Wherever you go, draw hard and fast the 
line which separates the Greek from the bar- 
barian.” “No!” Alexander is supposed to 
have replied, “Wherever I go, I shall make 
it my aim to give to all men a Greek mind.” 


* HARRY M. BUCK has been an instructor in 
the Department of Biblical History, Literature and 
Interpretation at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, since 1951. Previously a pastor in the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, Mr. Buck 
earned his Ph.D. degree in the Biblical Field at the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago. He 
has recently completed a textual analysis of the 
Johannine lessons from the Greek Gospel Lectionary 
for the series “Studies in the Lectionary Text of the 
Gospels,” (University of Chicago Press). His book 
reviews have appeared in the Journal of Bible and 
Religion and the Journal of Biblical Literature. 
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Alexander did not succeed in his ambition, 
and even the fearsome Antiochus Epiphanes 
encountered unexpected difficulties in the 
way of making Hellenists out of everybody. 
Yet since their day, something akin to this 
has indeed happened. More fully than Alex- 
ander could have dreamed, some tacit as- 
sumptions of the Greek mind have captured 
the minds of the Western world, and modern 
man thinks in terms which he has borrowed, 
for the most part unwittingly, from Greece. 

Modern Christianity is debtor both to the 
Jew and to the Greek, as was St. Paul, and 
its roots are sunk deeply into the soil of both 
Jerusalem and Athens. However, the ear- 
liest Christians had been brought up in the 
synagogue, not in the agora, and during what 
we loosely call the Apostolic Age, Jerusalem 
overshadowed Athens as a fountainhead of 
Christian thinking. If one may venture an 
estimate of the controversial figure of St. 
Paul, I should say that even Paul, while 
bringing the Gospel to the Greeks, kept the 
deepest roots of Christian faith and life in 
Jerusalem, not in Athens, although he used 
Greek categories to express himself ; and the 
Fourth Gospel, while effectively translating 
the Christian message for contemporary men, 
bringing the Gospel into touch with the 
thought world of its own day, never lost 
contact with the primitive faith in context. 
The content of the Christianity of the Fourth 
Gospel is conditioned by the Christian mes- 
sage itself, and not by the structure of its 
contemporary thought world. 

From the days of the earliest Church fath- 
ers, however, Christianity has been poured 
into a Greek mold, as the Gospel made its 
way among people accustomed to thinking 
in such terms. At times the magnificence of 


the structure of the faith has overshadowed | 
the faith itself, as, for example, in Thomas | 
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Jand then near the Athens shores. 
remaining in the middle very long, it was 
7 found first on one side and then on the other. 


Aquinas, who did indeed shift the ground 
from Jerusalem to Athens’ shores. Such a 
recasting of the Christian message was both 


¥ necessary and desirable. This has been true 


in each succeeding generation, and a similar 
attempt is being made today by alert theo- 
logians of the various camps of the current 
theological conflicts to translate the Christian 


} message into terms intelligible to our life 
today. These men would bring the important 
values of the Christian faith out of the den of 


historical obscurity and set them into the 
arena of ideas to take their place in the intel- 


) lectual struggles of mankind. The very fact 
) that the dimensions of this arena are continu- 


ally changing, and new intellectual weapons 


) are constantly introduced renders the task of 
) the contemporary theologian immensely diffi- 
‘cult. Christian theology is always in a state 
) of flux, and can never be content simply to 


rest on past achievements. Christian theol- 


) ogy, to have relevance to modern life, must 
} continuously be creative. 


The “arena” in which Christianity must 


) exist is more like an ongoing stream with its 


currents always shifting and old landmarks 
vanishing. As a result, the interpreter of 
Christianity can not be content to rest his 
oars and drift serenely in the shell of past 


formulations. The current of the times will 
Jinevitably carry him where he would not go. 
+ When it was cast into the ongoing stream of 
‘life, the course of Christian thought travelled 


first near the Jerusalem shores of that stream, 
Seldom 


The trouble is that life on either side of the 


Jriver is hard to reconcile with life on the 
Jother side. The Jerusalem side maintains that 
}man’s knowledge of God comes through a 
yrevelation which God himself brings to men. 
_7 Understood in its clearest sense, this is not 


a revelation which comes at crisis points only, 
but which is woven into the very warp and 
woof of history itself. The New Testament 
essentially stands on this shore and accepts 
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the incarnation as the basic fact of God’s rev- 
elation of himself, a revelation which it dis- 
cerns most clearly in the event of the Resur- 
rection, however diverse the New Testament 
interpretations of this event are. God, in his 
grace, has made himself known, and takes 
his part forever in the affairs of men. 


And the word became flesh 
And dwelt (eskenosen) among us, 
And we beheld his glory. 


The Church wisely repudiated the ancient 
docetism in one of its earliest conflicts. It 
would do well to resist the modern docetism 
as well which makes of Jesus of Nazareth 
either a theological abstraction or an irrele- 
vant problem of a dead era. We do this 
whenever we attempt to cut the flower of 
Christianity and preserve it apart from its 
historical roots. Amos Wilder has ably said, 


In the gospel story God wrought through a 
tangled skein of political, social and very human 
circumstances. If we forget that this is what incar- 
nation means we will evacuate faith of half its sig- 
nificance here and now. ... [Jesus] was not a 
phantom. He was not an angel. He was not a myth. 
He was a flesh and blood Jewish patriot through 
whom God spoke and acted at the crossroads of 
history. God wrought salvation through him for the 
centuries and the continents just because he lived a 
real life amid real issues.* 


Because, says the Christian, we have seen 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
and witnessed the love of God redemptively 
at work in him, we know that our God is still 
the living God and that he is still graciously 
present in the affairs of men. Hebrew faith 
had a similar decisive experience in the Exo- 
dus, where YHWH_£ took those who were no 
people and made of them a nation. Thus, 
there is always the possibility of a religious 
fellowship. It is significant that the Resur- 
rection in the New Testament is often spoken 
of in language reminiscent of the Exodus. 

Not so in Athens, where God is to be 


* Amos N. Wilder, Otherworldliness and the New 
Testament, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954), pp. 91 and 93. 
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20 HARRY 
known by logical deductions and contempla- 
tion. Here an incarnation is impossible, for 
God could not dwell among us, nor the Word 
become flesh. In Athens, one deals with 
timeless values and eternal truths, and the 
pure Idea, apart from any material manifes- 
tation, is the bearer of Ultimate Reality. For 
many people, God himself is expected to con- 
form to these eternal values and truths in- 
stead of determining them. The Bible, on 
the other hand, continues to affirm the free- 
dom of God, and to maintain that no system 
can ever contain him. Or as Tennyson has 
said it, 
Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be. 


They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


The Christian view, by and large, has been 
that the revelation of God has been given 
within an historical framework. In the Old 
Testament, God was said to be redemptive, 
not because of the doctrine of redemption, 
but because redemption had been seen in his 
leading the Israelites out of Egypt. This 
event of redemption was constantly held up 
to Israel as the supreme reason why she must 
not forsake YHWH. The revelation of God, 
however, did not stop with this initial event. 
The editor of Samuel and Kings, for exam- 
ple, has no other theory of the nature of God 
aside from what he derives from the history 
of the people of God, however unacceptable to 
us some of his conclusions may be. The 
Christian believes that “in Christ, God is 
reconciling the world unto himself.” Paul’s 
statement does not concern the metaphysical 
nature of either God or Christ, but asserts 
that the most important knowledge of God is 
not a knowledge of “Gott-an-sich” but God 
in action. The Bible knows nothing of God 
by himself, apart from his activity in the 
world of men. 

Strangely enough, however, there is a 
sense in which Christianity is at one with 
Greek philosophy in the insistence on an ob- 
jective character of knowledge. Irenaeus in 
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fighting his battle with the Gnostics was 
fighting much the same battle which Socrates 
fought with the Sophists. Both had to insist 
that individual man was not the measure of 
all things, and in Christianity, this struggle 
resulted in the insistence that history is the 
medium of revelation, and the firm entrench- 
ment of the Old Testament as an integral 
part of the life of Christianity. For the most 
part, we are not interested in history, and we 
learn it only with great difficulty. The task 
of the interpreter of Christianity in the mod- 
ern world, then, is one of translation. The 
task is not complete when ancient documents 
written in Hebrew and Greek are rendered 
into the contemporary idiomatic vernacular ; 
but the larger task remains of taking the 
Christian faith proclaimed in one world-view 
and translating it into another and completely 
different world-view to make it available to 
modern man. We can not today live in the 
world of the first century even if we should 
desire to do so. We must live today, and the 
Church speaks no message at all if she fails 
to speak to the contemporary age. Indeed, 
who of us seriously wants to live in any other 
age? 

Such a translation can be made in either of 
two ways. The differences between them 
can likely be felt better than expressed 
sharply. The source of the difference, how- 
ever, lies in the direction in which one looks. 
Either the contemporary thought forms of 
our world will become determinative, and the 
Christian message will be readjusted with 
each new intellectual age to bring it into con- 
formity with modern existential terms; or 
the historic message itself in its own context 
will be normative, and modern man will be 
taught to understand it. The issue resolves 
itself finally to the question whether our basic 
discipline is philosophy or exegesis. 

For one who is committed to a Christian 
interpretation of life, the controlling purpose 
of all our academic discipline in the field of 
religion is the communication of a faith to 
men of our own day, men running the gamut 
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of variety from Bultmann’s aggravatedly 
modern skeptic to whom the thoughtworld 


+ of the Bible is as foreign as life on another 


planet to the well-meaning fundamentalist 
who accepts the mythology of the Biblical 
world more literally than the Biblical writers 
themselves accepted it. If such communica- 
tion is to be effective, the Church must man- 


) age to speak clearly to “all sorts and condi- 


tions of men,” and in its speech to remain 
not only consistently modern, but essentially 


Christian. 


It is frequently charged that the Biblical 


tradition has been lost in our age and that 


contemporary man finds himself standing at 


the edge of an abyss with no firm footing and 
+ no sense of security. Thus, it is said, we have 


become a nation of neurotics and the word 
which best characterizes our age is “despair.” 
Obviously, it can not be denied that those 
who claim to dispense peace of mind find 
many takers, but is the reason to be sought 
only in despair and the remedy to discard 
the Bible? Let us grant that the Bible speaks 


+ a queer kind of language to many men of our 
day, but is this not rather because we do not 


bother to listen to it than because it has be- 
come irrelevant? That the kind of “Biblical 


tradition” which pitted the opening chapter 
| of Genesis against Darwin is dead scarcely 


any would deny and few would mourn. But 
"hardly anyone would dare contend that such 
}a use of the Bible represents the faith of the 


tradition out of which the Bible sprang. 
It would be just as true to characterize our 
age as an era of great hope as an era of great 


' despair, and perhaps the two must go hand in 
shand. The dilemma of modern man probably 


does not stem from his standing on the brink 
of an abyss but from his having crossed the 
threshold of frightening opportunity. Every 
increase in technology increases man’s power 


_—both to do good and to do evil. The prob- 


lems of moral choice are likely not much dif- 
ferent in an atomic age from what they were 
in the age of the bow and arrow, but the con- 
sequences of both good and evil choices are 
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much greater. The bow and arrow meant a 
way of life, since it provided food in the hunt 
and skins for clothing. It was also a way of 
destruction when turned against men in war. 
It is the awesome realization that recent ad- 
vances in technology can bring both untold 
benefits to countless people as well as misery 
and destruction that rescues our age from 
despair. At times we seem to have lost our 
nerve, but we cannot justly be said to despair. 

In such an age, the revelation of Ultimate 
Reality in the incarnation and resurrection is 
not out of place. The proclamation of the 
Kingdom of God is not otherworidly. While 
it may be true that the Kingdom is not “of 
this world,” such a logion does not necessar- 
ily imply that it is “out of this world” either. 
The saying of Jesus which Luke recalls con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God has a strikingly 
modern sound. “The Kingdom of God does 
not come with visibly observed signs, nor will 
they say, ‘Behold, here it is!’ or ‘There!’ for 
behold the Kingdom of God entos humon 
estin,’ which should probably be rendered, 
“The Kingdom of God is within your reach.” 
(Luke 17 :21) 

Here, then, is all the reason needed for the 
careful exposition of the Bible. Although the 
Christian message must be translated afresh 
in each intellectual generation, this message 
has ceased to be Christian whenever it has 
lost contact with its source. When Christian- 
ity was making inroads into Hellenistic ter- 
ritory, Christians carried the Septuagint with 
them. Scores of gentiles were converted to 
Christianity by reading the Septuagint, which 
Christians held as “the Bible.” The, Septua- 
gint had no intrinsic meaning to the gentiles 
of Macedonia or Achaia. Europeans had no 
particular concern about Hebrew history, but 
through the Septuagint, they came to have a 
loyalty to Christianity, and early missionaries 
believed that the Christian message ought to 
be presented in context. In other words, 


they did not demythologize the Old Testa- 
ment despite their use of Greek terms. 
Rather, they explained the world-view of the 
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Old Testament to the then-contemporary 
world. This does not mean that they were 
not influenced by contemporary life, nor that 
contemporary philosophy made no changes 
in the Christian message itself—it did. What 
it does mean, however, is that when the fu- 
sion took place, it was the Christian message, 
in context, which furnished the basis of un- 
ion. 

The situation of our own age differs 
mainly in that the intellectual climate is 
twenty centuries fresher than theirs. The 
viewpoint of Corinth or Rome was as far 
from the Septuagint as our world-view is 
from that of the New Testament—possibly 
farther. Still the transfer could be made. I am 
one of those who believe that the Christian 
message loses its contact with the New Tes- 
tament at the peril of losing its Christian- 
ness. It is, therefore, impossible to avoid 
the conviction that a thorough study of 
the Bible is basic to an understanding of 
our faith, and that the task of the contem- 
porary interpreter of Christianity, whether 
on the printed page, in the pulpit, or in 
the classroom, at least begins with the ex- 
position of the Gospel in terms intelligible 
to modern man. To neglect this disci- 
pline is to seek to root faith in mid-air and 
to imply that Christianity is based on a set of 
ideas, making its demand only upon the 
intellect. 

Such an exposition, however, means more 
than simply to be “in conversation with the 
Bible,” if conversation means only the ability 
to use the Bible in the erection of a structure 
of religious thought. Can one really be in 
conversation with the Bible and ignore the 
laborious, painstaking research necessary to 
speak the language of any given passage? 
Are we in conversation with “Biblical faith” 
when we simply take certain central affirma- 
tions and divorce them from their historical 
roots and contexts? 

Rather, true conversation with the Bible 
can be had only when we acquire more than 


a mere “speaking acquaintance” with it. If 
we are serious about understanding “‘Biblical 
faith,” we must realize that the main source 
of our information is in records written in an 
ancient age, documents which have been im- 
perfectly transmitted and poorly preserved. 
Thus, the specialized disciplines of Biblical 
science must, for some people, become major 
concerns. The growth of sturdy Christian 
theology will be choked off at its roots if this 
is not done. While it is doubtless more ex- 
hilarating to prune the branches and shape 
the tree of Christian thought, it is just as 
necessary to dig around the roots and water 
the tendrils. It is not enough to say that a 
past generation has done all that needs to be | 
done in this area, however valuable the work | | 
of the past has been. If it be necessary for the | 
contemporary interpreter of the faith to keep 


abreast of what is happening in the intellec- 


tual arena into which he wants to place the 
faith, it is no less important for him to give | | ¢ 
consideration to the health of the faith itself. tc 
Thus it seems to me that there is still a place aC 
in the most important centers of Christian [7 t 
thought for a man who gives his life to the |) & 
thorough exposition of Biblical materials, [7 a! 


without precluding his research by prescrib- fF) ™ 
ing his conclusions. ‘There are many parts, 
yet one body. The eye cannot say to the hand, fy #t 
‘I have no need of you,’ nor again the head to fF} ° 
the feet, ‘I have no need of you.’ ” i 
There is yet another consideration. Unless [7 ir 
the Church learns to speak intelligently 
about the Bible, and that not only in general- [7 " 
izations, we shall be the ignorant ones. Even i 
the skeptical sophomore, who proclaims that F7 we 
he has no religion, still associates the Bible ha 
with the Christian message, and in seeking sic 
an answer to religious problems invariably F) .. 
involves the Bible in his questioning. Itf} 7, 
would be most unfortunate if those great B) ja; 
centers of religious thought which are seek-F% 
ing so diligently for an intelligent exposition FF ne. 


of the faith should not be able to deal withh eal 
such questions. Such people must, perforce, 


fai; 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


turn to fundamentalist teachers if they alone 
have dealt with the problem. [ doubt that in 
the long run we can afford this. 

This is not bibliolatry, for the Bible has 
not become something to be worshipped, but 
a means for understanding the Christian 
faith in context. At every point in our study 
there is both a fusion between history and 
faith and a sharp separation. History is seen 
at every turn in the Christian message, and it 
ceases to be Christian whenever it loses its 
contact with this perspective. This does not, 
however, mean that the more history one 
knows, the stronger is his faith. This would 
be the back door to the same position which 
affirms that knowledge of ideas is knowledge 
of God. What is here affirmed, however, is 
that in the task of translating the Christian 
message to the modern age, the conversation 
between modern man and the history in 
which Biblical faith sees the revelation of 
God must not be silenced. May I go further 
to suggest that in the proclamation of the 
Christian message to our own day, we need 
to be as much concerned with the primitive 
kerugma itself as with modern categories, 
and further to press behind the primitive for- 
mulations to their root and ground? 

There is yet another question: why should 
it be the Bible which comes in for this close 
scrutiny? Why not all of ancient history 
without any reference to the Bible as distinct 
from other ancient literature? The answer is 
two-fold. The first and most obvious obser- 
vation is that one dare not confine his studies 
strictly to canonical material. One does so at 
the risk of not being able to read the canoni- 
cal material itself. Biblical studies in the past 
have been much concerned with material out- 
side the normally understood range of Bibli- 
cal writings, and in the study of the New 
Testament, the writings of early Christians 
late in the second century, and “pagan” 
authors of all sorts, to say nothing of busi- 
ness documents and private letters among 
early papyri, have always been considered 
fair territory for investigation. The New 
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Testament student has often studied these 
documents as diligently as he has studied the 
New Testament itself. 

On the other hand, the continuing com- 
munity of faith has invested certain books 
with an authority not accorded to others, and 
it is doubtful whether the essential character 
of that community can be understood apart 
from its Scripture. That there is a corpus of 
canonical Scripture is not really open to 
doubt either for Judaism or for Christianity. 
The precise limits of such Scripture may 
vary from here to there, and be difficult to 
determine at times, as was especially the case 
in Christian history prior to the seventeenth 
century. Still, in every case, Scripture is 
Scripture, not by private whim but by the 
action of the religious community which be- 
lieves itself to be acting in response to the 
will of God. 

It may be unfortunate in some respects, yet 
the written record has often moved out of its 
own context to become normative itself. 
Having arisen out of specific situations, the 
writings thus treated take on a certain time- 
lessness, losing in part the prophetic spirit 
which brought them into being, but at the 
same time serving as the normative medium 
for the transmission of that same spirit. The 
final sanction is not really the Scripture but 
the historic community which has accepted 
the Scripture. Ultimately one accepts the 
Bible because one accepts the continuing 
community which has said, “This is the 
Bible.” 

To stop here, however, is to become idol- 
atrous, for unless the believing community 
has an immanent sense of being also under 
the judgment of God, it worships itself. This 
was part of the difficulty which gave rise to 
the Reformation, although the Reformers, 
or at least some who followed in their wake, 
went much too far and not only freed the 
community of idolatry but also lost the com- 
munity and erected a new idol—in some 
cases reason, in others mystic experience, 
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and in many cases the written Scripture it- 
self. The best antidote to the last malady is 
a study of the history of the canon. 

Written Scripture has often tended to ob- 
scure the faith it sought to preserve. When 
the Torah was canonized, prophecy had 
waned. Indeed, it is doubtful whether a 
vital prophetic movement could have main- 
tained itself in the face of a religion so 
minutely defined in written documents. Sim- 
ilarly in the New Testament, a knowledge of 
the document has often obscured a contact 
with the faith which is there expounded. 
One of the triumphs of modern Biblical 
scholarship is the ability to rediscover what 
lies behind and beyond the record, and use 
the Biblical materials as tools for the un- 
derstanding and reconstruction of the “faith- 
in-life” of the primitive Church. The con- 
temporary expositor of the Bible will recog- 
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nize that the Bible is not an end in itself, 
but a means of apprehending the faith in 
context. 

There are hazards, of course. Possibly 
the chief of these is the question of how to 
combine criticism with conviction and sig- 
nificance with substance in our study. The 
past generation may perhaps be rightly 
charged with a concern only with criticism 
and substance, not with conviction and sig- 
nificance. The inevitable result was that re- 
ligion came to be regarded as superfluous to 
life. On the other hand, there is no signifi- 
cance without substance and conviction be- 
comes theorizing or sentimentality without 
criticism. Let him who seeks to deal with 
the Christian faith in our generation em- 
ploy every means at his disposal to under- 
stand what he is expounding, and every 
relevant discipline to expound it intelligently. 
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The Ground of Biblical Authority: Six Theses 


GORDON D. KAUFMAN* 


Thesis I. All men live under authority. 


T is sometimes suggested that accepting 
the authority of the Bible involves giv- 
ing up of freedom, particularly the free- 

dom to think whatever the pursuit of truth 
requires one to think, and the freedom to act 


_ in whatever way one’s best knowledge of the 
_ good and of right and wrong requires one to 


act. Such a view begins with the false as- 


_ sumption that it is possible for men to be free 


from authority. But this is manifestly false, 


as a moment's consideration will reveal. We 
' constantly accept and live under authority 
_ from beyond ourselves. For example, in the 
_ political realm all of us most of the time and 
most of us all of the time accept the authority 
_ of the state in ordering and organizing and 


regulating our lives in a great many ways. 


_ Not only our actions, but our thinking, also, 


is based on the acceptance of authority. Any- 


_ one who goes to any school is in that very act 
' acknowledging the authority of the teachers 
' and the educational system to instruct him in 
| the proper way of thinking and in the content 
- of true thinking ; whenever we go to a doctor, 
' we accept his authority about how we ought 
to think and act in regard to our physical well- 
being ; when we read a label on a can of peas 
' we accept its authority for the conviction that 
' the contents of the can will not poison us; 
_ when we read or hear about atoms and elec- 
' trons or the space-time continuum we accept 
' what is said about them on the authority of 
_ the scientists who told us. In short, almost 
_ all that we know we accept on authority at 
| one or many levels. 


It might be objected that this acceptance 


*GORDON D. KAUFMAN received his Ph.D. 
' degree from Yale University and is now Assistant 
' Professor of Religion at Pomona College. This 
' paper was originally presented in a discussion for 
_ students on the authority of the Bible. 


of authority in thought is really voluntary, 
and for merely practical reasons, that in prin- 
ciple it could be at any point rejected, and we 
could think through these problems for our- 
selves if we wished to devote the time and 
effort to doing so. But this is simply not true. 
Every critical analysis is made on the basis 
of implicit assumptions and presuppositions 
which we seldom question and examine and 
the deepest and most fundamental of which 
we are probably not even aware. For ex- 
ample, in all our thinking and acting we 
accept without question such Western as- 
sumptions as that nature is uniform and con- 
sistent. We accept with even less question, if 
possible, the presuppositions of these beliefs, 
e.g., Western ideas about the nature of time 
and space as things which are objective and 
quantifiable, ideas which have not been held 
by all men everywhere and which may be 
largely a result of our language usage. Fur- 
thermore, we seldom seriously question such 
Western value judgments as the views that 
health is better than sickness and disease, that 
life is better than death, that love is better than 
hate. The basis for our acceptance of these 
ideas and values is one thing and one thing 
alone: The authority of the fundamental tra- 
ditions of Western civilization about reality 
and value is completely overwhelming. 

Thus, though we may reject authority at 
many particular points in life—and indeed 
must, if we are to be honest men, truly con- 
cerned with the pursuit of truth—each such 
rejection, however profound and far-reaching 
it may be, itself presupposes the acceptance of 
a wider network of ideas, values, attitudes, 
etc., which we accept without question, which 
we accept simply on authority, and which 
seem to us to be so obviously true or right that 
to question them seems absurd. Our very, 
questioning proceeds only on the acceptance 
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of authority at a deeper level. All men, then, 
live under authority at every point in their 
lives. 


Thesis II. It is the acceptance of finite au- 
thorities that stultifies man’s freedom 
and may become a source of evil in hu- 
man affairs, not the acceptance of the 
authority of God. 


The real objection to authority is not to 
authority as such, but to finite authority. As 
finite, limited beings, we all know ourselves 
as subject to error both through ignorance 
and through conscious and unconscious per- 
version of truth. We therefore know that 
our own opinions must always be subject to 
re-examination as possibly false and mislead- 
ing. Furthermore, we have all been deceived 
by others. Promises have been left unfulfilled, 
expectations have been disappointed. Dog- 
matic statements claiming to be true have 
turned out on fuller examination or through 
later experience to be false. We have found 
that while we must always trust others’ opin- 
ions and our own to some extent in order 
to think at all or even to live in this world 
and while we must all live under authority 
we dare not trust fully and absolutely anyone, 
any authority, for all authorities are fallible 
and any authority may attempt to deceive us. 
It is this conviction that no authority is ab- 
solutely trustworthy that lies behind the great 
skeptical tradition in Western philosophy and 
is thus at the root of all Western philosophical 
and scientific thought insofar as it is critical 
thought at all, and it is this same conviction 
that lies at the basis of liberalism at its best 
and informs the ideals of liberal education. 
Religious institutions, political institutions, 
economic institutions, aesthetic and literary 
traditions have all at one time or another set 
themselves up as final and absolute authorities 
in one realm or another and have martyred 
those brave enough to question their author- 
ity, but in every case the course of history has 
exposed the finitude of those claiming abso- 
lute authority. The liberal and skeptical tra- 
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dition is surely right in placing a question 
mark beside every claim to final truth, and 
when liberalism recognizes its own tendencies 
to dogmatism about liberalism, it can become 
very profound indeed. 

It is sometimes thought that the skeptical- 
liberal turn of the critical mind is a purely 
secular phenomenon with no religious signifi- 
cance—or, if it has religious significance at all, 
it is thought to be anti-religious. This is in- 
correct. There is a kind of critical attitude 
that emerges from the very heart of Christian 
faith itself, and that is the attitude that is wary 
of every finite or limited claim to authority. 
For Christian faith knows well that to accept 
as final in any area the authority of an institu- 
tion, or person, or tradition, or book, is to 
fall down and worship an idol rather than the 
one true God who has created and sustains all 
things finite. The questioning of every finite 
claim to authority is thus deeply religious at 
its very heart. Christian faith requires the 
most radical sort of questioning of every tra- 
dition, every attitude, every idea. 

What then of the authority of God? Ought 
it to be questioned and even rejected also? 
Such questions as these only reveal a misun- 
derstanding of what is meant when it is said 
that God is finally the only authority that can 
be accepted. For God, by definition, is final 
and complete reality, final and complete truth, 
final and complete goodness. From what 
standpoint, then, can the authority of God be 
questioned ? If one says one question’s God’s 
authority on the basis of the realities one has 
encountered in one’s own experience, this is 
absurd, for the real question is, has one en- 
countered reality in one’s experience, or il- 
lusion? If it is reality indeed that has been 
encountered, this is nothing else than God or 
God’s work. If it is illusion which we mistake 
for reality, then of course God who is reality 
judges us, not we him. The same would hold 
were one to question God’s authority from the 
standpoint of truth or of goodness, for if God 
is not the ground and source of both of these 
he is not God at all. If it is truly God’s au- 
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' thority we are questioning, then our questions 
‘can only arise from the standpuint of error 
or falsehood or evil, and by what right does 
falsehood call into question the truth? or evil 
the good ? 

Unlike every finite authority conceivable, 
God’s authority is not heteronomous, i.e., it is 
not arbitrarily imposed on us whether we like 
it or not simply by blind force; on the con- 

‘trary, it expresses the inmost and deepest law 
of our being. To accept God’s authority, 
therefore, is not to give up one’s moral and 
intellectual integrity as it may be when one 
accepts the state’s authority, or the authority 
of another person, or of a book, or of a tradi- 
tion whether scientific or religious. For all of 
these are finite and limited and subject to 
error and distortion and perversion. To ac- 
cept God’s authority is no more heteronomous 
and destructive of our integrity than to rec- 
ognize the authority of truth, goodness and 
reality over us. This is to allow our beings to 
be fulfilled and completed and transformed 
out of their distortions and inadequacies into 
the kind of development for which they were 
intended. But this is true of God’s authority 
alone and of no finite authority of any kind 
whatsoever. To accept any finite authority, 
even the authority of the religious or scientific 
tradition of the West, as absolute, is to wor- 
ship an idol, to live in slavery. Every author- 
ity must be questioned—in the name of God. 


Thesis III. God makes himself known only 
through revelation. 


How can we find out what God demands 
ofus? Where is it written down? Whom can 
we ask? The answer to these questions is : no 
place is it to be found and no one can we ask. 
The reason for this should be perfectly clear 
from the foregoing. Every person whom we 
might ask is a finite, limited human person, 
subject to all of the limitations of time, place, 
historical situation and psychological factors 
towhich every other person is subject. To ac- 

ept any other person’s word as conveying to 
us God’s truth, would be in effect to bow be- 
ore the authority of another finite person and 


this is the very essence of idolatry. Nor is 
there any place where God’s word has au- 
thoritatively been written, though it is often 
claimed that the Bible is sucha place. But the 
Bible is nothing other than a collection of 
several hundred sheets of paper with blots of 
ink on them. As such it is no different from 
any other book, and has no authority of any 
kind at all in itself. A book comes to life only 
when a human interpreter comes along and, 
as we say, “reads” the book, i.e. interprets 
the ink-blots not as ink-blots, but as symbols 
standing for certain meanings. But every 
such human interpretation of every book, the 
Bible included, is fallible and subject to all 
sorts of errors and illusions. Further, the 
Bible, like all other books, suffers the limita- 
tions of the historical periods during which it 
was written and of the particular persons who 
composed it, as well as the limitations of the 
whole line of persons, translators as well as 
simply copyists, who have been responsible 
for transmitting it from generation to genera- 
tion, and from one cultural context to another. 
God’s authority cannot be said to lie objec- 
tively in a book, because nothing lies objec- 
tively in a book unless one means simply 
paper and ink. There is no one we can ask 
who can tell us what God’s truth is; there is 
no place we can read God’s truth. Every 
place or object or person to which we might 
go is simply one other finite place or object 
or person, and to subject ourselves to it would 
be to accept an authority heteronomously, 
would be to accept some authority less than 
God. 

If there is no place we can go to find God, 
how then can he become authority for us? 
The classical Christian answer has always 
been : he must come to us, he must reveal him- 
self to us. Only if and when God himself 
chooses to make known to us himself and his 
authority, can we come to know it at all. Any 
authority which we might find in our own 
world, would in the nature of the case be a 
finite authority. Only if God speaks to us him- 
self and only if God confirms to us himself 
that what we have heard is not what some 
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other finite being has said, but is what God 
has said, only then would it be possible for us 
to subject ourselves to his authority. We are 
idolaters, subjecting ourselves to heterono- 
mous authority if we accept as final and abso- 
lute for us the authority of the state, or of the 
church, or of the philosophical traditions of 
the West, or the scientific traditions of the 
West, or the religious traditions of the West. 
The only way we can possibly be saved from 
giving absolute significance and allegiance to 
something which is not worth it and which 
could thus result only in the stultification of 
our beings, is if God himself reveals himself 
to us in some way and we are enabled to ac- 
cept his authority rather than the authority 
of anything finite. 


Thesis IV. Revelation can only be confessed, 
never proved. 


If what has been said thus far is correct, 
then of course it follows that there is no way 
to prove some revelation to be a or the true 
revelation. For all proof of any kind whatso- 
ever is always proof achieved by finite human 
beings with finite and faulty and erroneous ar- 
guments. To attempt to prove a revelation 
to be true is to misunderstand why revelation 
is required. It is to think that there is at least 
one place in this world—namely in man’s 
reasoning—where that which can be trusted 
as of absolute and final authority can be found. 
But this is nothing but self-idolatry and self- 
deception. Proof of revelation is impossible. 
It is precisely because no proof is possible, 
that it is God’s revelation that is here re- 
quired. It is because nothing finite can be 
recognized as finally authoritative, that God 
himself must reveal himself to us if there is 
to be anything finally authoritative for us at 
all. Revelation must be self-authenticating in 
order to be revelation. 

This means that we can only confess God’s 
revelatory activity. We can only thank God 
and praise God when we see how and when 
and where he already has revealed himself to 
us and is revealing himself to us. It will be 
possible to speak of an absolute authority 


only if somehow or other God has made him- 

self known to us through certain events, cer- 
tain experiences, certain books. This does | 
not mean that these events or experiences or | | 
books in themselves become authoritative for | 
us. So to recognize them, would be to grant 
ultimate authority to something finite. It | 
means that they have authority for us because | — s 
in and through them God has spoken to us; | © f 
that which is absolute and beyond all finitude | ~ « 
and error and perversion has somehow made | — v 
himself known to us through them. We dof 17 
b 


not know how this is possible; for us to say | ~ 
that we do, would be for us to say that we | _ 
know what God is and what he can do apart 
from his revealing himself to us; it would 
mean that we have some other authority than 
the revelation of God himself to which we | 
can appeal. We are therefore never in a 
position to judge revelation. Rather, we can fF 
only confess it: we can only say that God has f 
been gracious enough to make himself known, 
and for this we thank him. God has come to f 
us in judgment of every standard of truth, 
goodness and reality we have and has shown f- 
us that our every standard is perverted and 
inadequate. It is in fact just the fact that God 
has revealed himself to us that enables us to F” 
see that there is no finite person or object F7 
which can be regarded as authoritative, that F 
it is only God himself whom we as free beings 
can afford to recognize as final authority. 


Thesis V. For the Christian communtty, Je- 7” 
sus Christ is the revelation of God. 


We are now in a position to see what ith 
means to say that in the Christian community 
God is understood as having revealed himseli 
fully and decisively in and through Jesus 
Christ. This does not mean that we Chris- 
tians arbitrarily choose to accept one finite 
authority as the final authority for us, and 
that we thereby subject ourselves to this 
strange man who lived two thousand years 
ago. Rather, it means that for some strange 
reason we Christians constantly find, as we 
look back at this man of two thousand years 
ago, that that which is finally and absolutely Bang 
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true and real and good about the universe 
seems to be made known to us there. Again, 
it is not simply because this man made certain 
claims about himself, or because his disciples 
made claims about him, or because the whole 


’ Christian church has made claims about him 
- that we believe that here God has made him- 


self known to man. All such foundations for 


' faith are far from adequate. The only ade- 


quate foundation is if God himself has re- 
vealed and certified that here is his revelation. 
This of course could never be conceived as a 
proof of revelation, by means of which we as 
believing members of the community could 


- show to those outside the community that 
_ here and here alone God has revealed himself. 
" This can only be a confession on the part of 
the Christian community as a whole, and on 
_ the part of each individual member of it, that 
here God has revealed himself to us, here he 
» has made himself known to us. In talking to 
non-believers we can say that in and through 
‘this person of Jesus Christ we believe he can 
and will make himself known to you also. 
But all we can do is point to this person and 
‘confess him as the revelation—nothing more 


than that. 


This is very fragmentary and brief, but the 


point ought to be clear. Whenever as Chris- 


tians we face the radical questions of what is 


“really real? what is truly true? what is finally 
good? we have to say that we do not know 


what the final answers are—and yet, we al- 
ways find ourselves seeking the answers to 
these questions, and finding whatever frag- 
mentary answers we find, by looking at the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ. All other an- 
swers, whether Buddhist, or Marxist, or hu- 


manist, or rationalist, or agnostic, we find 


ourselves judging in terms of the standard 
of absolutely self-sacrificial and self-giving 
love, that is, in terms of the God who made 
imself known in Jesus Christ. In this sense 
of valuing love as real above all else, no doubt 

any who may have not thought of them- 
selves as believing that God revealed himself 
n Jesus Christ, actually have been living and 
hinking in terms derived from this revelation 


hnd thus are implicitly members of the Chris- 
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tian community. In any case, the Christian 
community finds that the one secure point in 
all of history and time to which it can and 
must turn constantly in order to get its bear- 
ings in this finite world is Jesus Christ. That 
which other communities of men may believe 
or disbelieve, or be able to prove or disprove, 
is of no great consequence here. The Chris- 
tian community knows that it is founded on 
the God who made himself known in Jesus 
Christ. Though this is not knowledge that 
can be “proved” to those outside the com- 
munity, it is nevertheless not simply private 
“subjective” opinion, for this is knowledge 
that is “public” within the community. The 
norms of the community as a whole serve as 
a standard over against which private esoteric 
opinions must be checked and judged, as is 
the case with knowledge in any other commu- 
nity including scientific and philosophical 
communities. Though the Christian commu- 
nity cannot say why God has revealed himself 
here, or whether he may not have revealed 
himself somewhere else, it can confess its 
basis and foundation and center: surely in 
this man—in this historical event—God has 
visited his people. 


Thesis VI. The Bible, as interpreted in the 
Christian community, is the locus of our 
encounter with Jesus Christ. 


Weare now in a position to find an answer 
to the question of the authority of the Bible. 
And the answer should be perfectly simple 
and clear. The Bible has no authority of its 
own any more than any other book has au- 
thority of its own. Whatever authority the 
Bible has is a derived authority, an authority 
derived from the revelation in Jesus Christ. 
Nor is the Bible to be viewed as the revelation 
or the Word of God, as many Christians er- 
roneously have held. Such a position is itself 
an unbiblical position. According to the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel it is not the Bible 
that is the Word of God; rather it is Jesus 
Christ who is the Word of God, the revelation 
of God to man. The significance of the Bible 
lies not in what it itself contains but rather in 
that toward which it points, namely the reve- 
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lation of God in Jesus Christ. The authority 
for the Christian is not the Bible, but is Jesus 
Christ, and this means ultimately it is only 
God himself. 

But on the other hand this means that the 
Bible is of more significance and authority for 
the Christian community than any other finite 
object, because it is only in and through the 
Bible that Jesus Christ is encountered. The 
Christian message is a message about a reve- 
lation of God in history, and it is in the Bible 
that those documents are preserved which are 
the sources of our knowledge of that historical 
revelation. Jesus was a historical figure who 
walked in Galilee and was crucified in Jerusa- 
lem and appeared again to his disciples in 
Palestine after his death. All of the informa- 
tion that we have about him and his teachings 
is to be found in the Bible or in other writings 
derived from the Bible. This means that the 
only way that we can encounter this historical 
person in and through whom God revealed 
himself is through the pages of the Bible or 
writings based on the Biblical documents. 
There is no alternative at all. The Bible then 
must be of the utmost importance to every 
Christian and to all Christian thought because 
it is in and through the Bible that we en- 
counter the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
But the Bible must never be mistaken for that 
revelation itself. To do so is to be guilty of 
worshipping paper and ink rather than God. 
The Bible, then, has authority for us only 
when it enables us to encounter Jesus Christ 
through whom God reveals himself to us. If 
sometimes the Bible does not seem to enable 
us to come to a deeper and fuller encounter 
with Jesus Christ, then on such occasions the 
authority of the Bible is precisely the same as 
that of any other book. 

This has some important implications 
about the way in which the Bible must be 
studied and read. If we read the Bible not 
looking for the way in which it witnesses to 
God’s act in Jesus Christ, but looking for 
literary values or historical data about some 
of the Semites in the Near East, we should 
not expect the Bible to have any especial au- 
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thority for us ; indeed to do so would be idol- 
atrous. If we look at it in order to see the 
development of the ideas of God and man 
which we find therein, it is an interesting doc- 
ument, but of no particular authority for our 
life and thought. It becomes authoritative for 
us only as we see through these historical de- 
velopments God acting to reveal himself to 
man and finally decisively accomplishing this 
objective in the person of Jesus Christ. That 
is, the Bible becomes authoritative only as 
we approach it with faith in the revelation to 
which the Bible is the witness, i.e., only as we 
look at it from the viewpoint of and as inter- 
preted in the Christian community. Emphat- 
ically this does not mean approaching the 
Bible with faith in the Bible. God’s revelation 
was and is in history, not in a book. In study- 
ing the Bible, then, our concern must not be 
simply to see what the Bible says, but rather 
to see the historical events of which it speaks. 
This means that if we are to take the Bible 
seriously—and certainly Christian faith must 
take it with the utmost seriousness—we must 
bring the very best methods of historical study 
and scholarship to the Bible in order to get 
back behind the printed page to the events 
referred to by the printed page. To bring 
anything less than the best historical methods 
and thinking to the Bible is to treat it trivially, 
to ignore the fact that its central witness is 
not to itself but to God’s acts in history, and 
in effect simply to impose our own superficial 
preconceptions about God’s revelation on the 
book which can introduce us to that revela- 
tion. It involves directly denying the author- 
ity of the Bible, and affirming the authority 
of our own interpretations instead. The 
Bible, then, speaks to Christian faith with au- 
thority only when it points beyond itself to 
God’s acts. And Christian faith and the 
Christian community acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Bible only when they give the 
most serious attention by the best historical 
methods to the history and the person of 
which the Bible speaks, and not simply to the 
Bible itself. 
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A Defense of the Metaphysical Quest 


ARTHUR W. MUNK* 


ODAY any philosopher who is bold 

enough to embark on the metaphysi- 

cal quest is subject to attack from 
many quarters. There is, to begin with, the 
widespread belief, even among philosophers, 
that he lacks humility in venturing on such 
an undertaking. Philosophy must be content 
to be tame; it must clip its wings and not at- 
tempt such lofty flights into the vast un- 
known. 

Most insidious, however, are the attacks 
from both the extreme right and the extreme 
left. Chief among the former are, of course, 
those schools of modern theologians who, fol- 
lowing in the wake of Soren Kierkegaard, 
crucify reason in order to make way for faith. 
Most prominent among the latter are the Log- 
ical Positivists or Logical Empiricists who 
march under the banner of A. J. Ayer and 
Rudolf Carnap. One does not have to agree 
with them to admire their audacity in attempt- 
ing to dispose of the whole metaphysical ques- 
tion by simply reducing it to a matter of lin- 
guistics. 

Within the limits of this brief paper four 
things shall be given consideration. First, the 
term metaphysics, as used here, must be de- 
fined as clearly as possible. Second, an en- 
deavor will be made to show how inescapable 
the metaphysical quest really is; third, that 
it is possible in a meaningful and fruitful way ; 
and fourth, that in view of man’s present des- 
perate dilemma, it is nothing short of impera- 
tive. 


* ARTHUR W. MUNK received his Ph.D. from 
Boston University. After holding a number of pas- 
torates, Dr. Munk became Associate Professor of 
Religion and Philosophy at Wesley College (Uni- 
versity of North Dakota). Since 1951 Dr. Munk 
has been Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
Head of the Department at Albion College. His 
books are History and God, A Way of Survival, 
and Perplexing Problems of Religion. 
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1. Meaning and Significance 


The metaphysical quest signifies a serious 
attempt to find a reasonable answer to the 
great question : what is the secret, the deeper 
meaning of this strange, mysterious, puzzling 
universe in which man finds himself? Or, to 
put it in another way, it is the search for 
wholeness in a very chaotic age when all 
too few rise above the dangers of mere frag- 
mentary thinking. In other words, today as 
always, metaphysics is really the search for a 
principle or an hypothesis which may serve 
as the most reasonable explanation of the 
deeper or ultimate meaning of the whole of 
things. 

Yet in making this venture, the thinker 
must ever be on his guard against the illusion 
that philosophy in any sense furnishes him 
with a magic key that unlocks all mysteries. 
Still, to make any progress whatever, he must 
have enough faith to believe that reason, with 
the experience of the ages at its beck and call, 
can find some light to illuminate the dark 
drama of existence. Though the end result 
can never be the discovery of a principle 
which can be demonstrated and thus insure 
absolute certainty, it may be possible to find 
an hypothesis which seems probable enough 
to serve as a meaningful guide in the actual 
experiment of living. 


2. The Quest Is Inescapable 


It cannot be doubted that, as over against 
the brutes, man is the metaphysical animal. 
This is due to the fact that he alone has the 
capacity for reflective thought. Therefore, he 
finds it impossible to accept experience blindly 
and dumbly and in the raw. By the very ne- 
cessities of his nature, he must evaluate its 
meaning, not only in terms of the fragments 
but also its meaning as a whole. Nor can this 
reflective side of man’s nature be lightly dis- 
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missed as of little consequence ; for it is noth- 
ing less than the source of his creativity, the 
mighty architect of the vast temple of his very 
highest achievements. The significance of 
the fact that the metaphysical tendencies of 
homo sapiens are among the flowerings of his 
creative, reflective capacity, can hardly be 
overstated. It means that metaphysics is as 
natural to man as breathing and that all at- 
tempts to destroy it are doomed. 

Moreover, the whole long history of reli- 
gion points to the fact that metaphysics is in- 
evitable. Religion is a well nigh universal 
characteristic of man, and at the basis of all 
religions, even the most crude, there lie meta- 
physical presuppositions. More than this, all 
the really great systems such as Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, Judaism, 
and Christianity, have developed world views. 

This same metaphysical tendency is even 
more explicit in philosophy. Even such a 
vigorous opponent of metaphysics as Ayer 
has to admit that the history of philosophy 
contains metaphysics :’ and if he were alto- 
gether objective, he would also have to admit 
that as far as the vast majority of the greatest 
thinkers are concerned, it has been para- 
mount. Nothing, in fact, reveals Ayer’s anti- 
metaphysical bias more than his endeavor to 
show that Berkeley and Plato were not pri- 
marily metaphysicians but analysts.? This is 
enough to make them turn in their graves. 
For Berkeley sought to overthrow material- 
ism in favor of his idealism; and the basic 
definition of metaphysics as used in this paper 
goes back largely to Plato’s conception of the 
philosopher as the synoptic man “constantly 
bent on grasping the whole of things.”* Nor 
has the lure of the metaphysical quest alto- 
gether failed in this chaotic age when positiv- 
ism, taking advantage of the chaos, has run 
riot. Bergson, Whitehead, Alexander, and 
Brightman were profoundly interested in this 
field. 

No one will dispute the fact that John 
Dewey had little concern for ultimates. In 
fact, he made a serious attempt to avoid meta- 
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physics, and a superficial reading of his book 
The Quest for Certainty might lead one to the 
conclusion that he had no metaphysics; but 
a critical examination reveals the fact that 


t 
there are many such assumptions and tenden- [ 
cies present: naturalistic, Heraclitean, and ‘ P 
even idealistic and Hegelian. In fact, so [~ 7 
strong were his naturalistic tendencies that | 4 
in an article some years later he admitted that J S 
he was a naturalist.* 6 

Finally, to show how perennial and alto- F 
gether inescapable the lure of the metaphysi- fF p 
cal really is, one need only analyze the systems F 
of the avowed foes of this way of thinking. fF 
Such an analysis proves Bradley’s statement F 
that the thinker who tries to show the impos- th 
sibility of metaphysics is really “a brother F 
metaphysician with a rival theory of first ‘ ot 
principles” ;° and Bertrand Russell’s observa- Fj, 
tion that “in every writer on philosophy there Fp, 
is a concealed metaphysic, usually uncon- 
scious.””® 

This is even true of the Logical Positivists. de 
To begin with, they seem to be disciples of 9 
Heraclitus as exponents of a philosophy of FF ia 
flux : existence is conceived in terms of a per- qu 
petual chase of swarms of sensations through 
a consciousness which they assume, but for I 
which they have little regard. Indeed, the fF." 
very universe seems to be reduced to nothing F&F pro, 
more than this unending flow of sensations; JF non 
and since sensations are always individual, ° 
subjective and personal, the system (insofar 
as they have a system), is always in great 
peril of committing suicide by plunging into E 
the bottomless pit of solipsism.? able 

Again, their rather dogmatic acceptance of J" 4 
the ultimateness of the findings of the sci- B'°™ 
ences, together with their rather naive ac- °°" 
ceptance of the ultimateness of “sense-con- "” tl 
tents,” leads to a decidedly naturalistic and A 
even behavioristic bias, and therefore in the JB ‘'S 
direction of metaphysics.’ To get around this pe 
difficulty, Ayer goes so far as to insist that Pi 


“sense-contents” are neither physical nor 
mental. The distinctions generally known as 
physical and mental do not apply to “sense- 
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contents” but rather to objects which are 
“logical constructiuns” out of “sense-con- 
tents.”® Here one can even detect traces of an 


idealistic tendency ; for he has to assume the 
_ prior existence of conscious minds capable of 


making meaningful “logical constructions” 
out of the crude, raw sensations. Only on this 
kind of basis can he arrive at a belief in the 
existence of a common world and other selves. 
So the Logical Positivist, in the final analysis 
finds himself in the dilemma of having to 
choose, on the one hand, some kind of meta- 
physics (naturalistic, idealistic, neorealist) 
or, of having to take, on the other, the dead 
end street of solipsism which all philosophies 
seek to escape at any price. Face to face with 


the latter dire alternative it is no wonder some 


of “the high priests of positivism,” to use a 
phrase of Sidney Hook, are once more looking 
hopefully in the direction of metaphysics.!° 


_ Perhaps this marks the dawn of another great 
' creative period in philosophy. 


At any rate, our only conclusion can be 


that the Logical Positivists in their polemic 
» against all metaphysics, really slip in certain 
_ metaphysical principles of their own. Conse- 


quently, Joad is fully justified in insisting : 


Logical Positivism accords to its own propositions 
a privileged position which exempts them from the 
strictures which it brings against other philosophical 
propositions. . . . It stigmatizes all metaphysics as 
nonsense, only that it may set up a particular kind 


of metaphysic.” 


3. The Quest Is Possible 


Having shown that metaphysics is inescap- 
able, the next step is to show how it is possible 
in a meaningful and fruitful way ; that is, in 
terms of an hypothesis which is not only rea- 
sonable, but also perhaps the most reasonable 
in the light of all the relevant known facts. 

At this point the Logical Positivists may 
raise the objection that all hypotheses pro- 
posed by thinkers to serve as metaphysical 
explanations are just so much nonsense. Let 
them remember they brandish a two-edged 
sword which cuts in both directions. For, 
since their system also involves metaphysics, 
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it too would meet its Waterloo. Again, the 
idea that all metaphysical views, no matter 
how profound, constitute just so much rub- 
bish destined for the scrap heap, does not 
sound reasonable. To most of us great sys- 
tems such as Hegel’s idealism and Samuel 
Alexander’s naturalism do have meaning, 
profound meaning. 

Nor should we be frightened into despair 
by Kierkegaard’s rather dogmatic insistence 
that whenever reason becomes bold enough 
to engage in metaphysical adventure, it inevi- 
tably arrives at the limit, “the Unknown” be- 
yond which it cannot go.’* All will grant that 
the human mind is limited and hence never 
in any sense infallible ; but who can prescribe 
the exact limit beyond which it can never 
venture ? 

The complexity of reality and the limita- 
tions of the human mind are not sufficient 
reasons for giving up the quest with a faint 
heart. The call of the unknown should rather 
serve as a challenge to go forward. For the 
unknown is not necessarily the unknowable. 
It may, in fact, constitute the next frontier 
beyond which we must advance if progress is 
to be made and decadence avoided. No one 
less than Whitehead has truly said that if our 
ancestors had been content with positivism, 
content merely with observing phenomena 
without searching for deeper reasons, no 
progress would have been made; man would 
never have made the long climb from sav- 
agery to civiliation.’8 

Moreover, the mind of man is not nearly 
so limited as positivists and many of the ex- 
istentialists imagine. By means of relevant 
universals, it can grasp the connections and 
significance of vast realms of fact. If this 
were not true not only philosophy and reli- 
gion but also science would be utterly impos- 
sible ; there could be no conception of natural 
law. In fact, man would grovel in the world 
of the immediate not unlike the lower animals. 

Few, at any rate, would go so far as to say 
that science cannot generalize truly and mean- 
ingfully. Thus, the outstanding concept of 
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biology is undoubtedly the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. Yet on the basis of mere sensation 
alone, man would never have arrived at this 
magnificent generalization which orders and 
gives meaning to such a vast array of facts 
which are largely meaningless, seen in isola- 
tion. No one saw evolution taking place ; nor 
can the time order be reversed and the process 
be reproduced in the laboratory. In short, as 
everyone knows, the belief in evolution is 
based on a large number of converging lines 
of evidence such as fossil remains, vestigial 
organs, certain facts of embryology and the 
like, all of which point in the same direction. 
It cannot be proved absolutely, yet in the ab- 
sence of a better hypothesis, more capable of 
explaining the facts, it is in command of the 
field. 

Why is not the same possible in the realm 
of philosophy? If science can project and es- 
tablish reasonable hypotheses concerning cer- 
tain vast aspects of the universe, why cannot 
philosophy do the same with regard to the 
whole of reality, that is, provided it is careful 
to take into consideration all of the really rele- 
vant facts as far as known? Is this not the 
high adventure to which all the philosophy 
worthy of the name must aspire? This is cer- 
tainly what the majority of the very greatest 
thinkers of all times have believed. 

Going further, many thinkers, far too nu- 
merous to mention, have believed that the 
theistic and personalistic conception of God 
as conscious Mind, constitutes such a mean- 
ingful and reasonable concept. Like the hy- 
pothesis of evolution, the existence of God 
cannot be demonstrated in strict mathematical 
fashion ; nor can it be proved by sensation or 
laboratory tests. Yet, again like belief in evo- 
lution, belief in God from the philosophical 
standpoint is an inference drawn from a vast 
number of facts pointing in the same direc- 
tion. Among these are such preponderant 
facts as order, unity, organization, the many 
evidences of design and pattern, evolution it- 
self including the development of man with 
his conscious mind, the drama of history as 
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man has played his part on the stage of time, 
the emergence of values, and the facts of re- 
ligious experience. Atheism and all forms of 
impersonalism have failed miserably in their 
attempts to explain these facts in terms of 
chance, or in terms of pure mechanical causa- 
tion, or even in terms of emergence; for, after 
all, emergence is merely a descriptive term, 
not an ultimate principle of explanation. In 
the final analysis, these attempts involve more 
faith and even miracle than theism—thus the- 
ism as a meaningful and reasonable hypoth- 
esis, like evolution, seems destined to win 
over its rivals. Indeed, when it is viewed 
synoptically, that is, in terms of its role both 
in philosophy and religion, it might well be 
called the perennial philosophy. 

Of course, it may be contended that theism 
does not afford a reasonable explanation of 
another aspect of experience, namely the dys- 
teleological facts : the seeming indifference of 
the universe, natural and moral evils, and 
error and ugliness. It must be admitted that 
the traditional conception of an omnipotent 
God can give no reasonable account of these 
factors. This, however, is not true of the be- 
lief in a struggling God, Who is conceived as 
somewhat limited in power though not neces- 
sarily in goodness. This hypothesis, unlike 
atheism and all forms of impersonalism, 


seems decidedly superior in that it gives a 3 


rational account of all aspects of experience: 
of purpose and chance factors, values and dis- 
values, good and evil. Thus, it would appear 
that metaphysics in terms of a reasonable hy- 
pothesis is entirely possible. However, dog- 
matism is clearly ruled out: no matter how 
much light any hypothesis may shed on the 
ultimate mystery, a residue of mystery always 
remains both to remind us of our finiteness 
and also to challenge us on toward further 
quest. 
4. The Quest Is Imperative 


Finally, besides being inescapable and pos- 
sible, the metaphysical quest is imperative. It 
is imperative, first of all, because without this 
call to high adventure, philosophy becomes 
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preoccupied with trivialities, lacks creativity, 
and falls into decadence. This was certainly 
true of the Hellenistic period of Greek philos- 
ophy, and it is no less true today. The really 
great periods have been the periods when 
thinkers in answer to a supreme challenge 
dared build systems, magnificent structures 
standing like cathedrals against the ages. 

Second, the metaphysical quest is impera- 
tive because the crying need of our age is 
wholeness, a new and better Weltanschauung. 
A decided advance must be made beyond 
fragmentary thinking. If we are to be healed 
socially, politically, and spiritually, there must 
be an endeavor toward wholeness; and the 
responsibility rests heavily on our shoulders 
as philosophers, theologians, and religious 
leaders. 

Third, the quest is imperative because, 
sooner or later for better or worse, man will 
choose some kind of metaphysics ; by the very 
necessities of his nature, he cannot long rest 
in anarchism and nihilism. This should serve 
as a warning to all who have responsibility as 
educated, thoughtful leaders in philosophy 
and religion. For, if we run away from prob- 
lems because they are difficult and seek refuge 
in dogma or in a superficial skepticism, we but 
add to the current confusion. And what will 
the final result be? Not that men will turn 
away from all metaphysics, that is impossible, 
as we have seen in the light of the nature of 
man, What will the final result be? We 
know what the final result will be: men will 
choose a bad, irrational metaphysics as sup- 
plied by the irrationalism of the cults, or the 
even more dangerous irrationalism of the to- 
talitarian state. Let us then accept our re- 
sponsibility manfully and build as though we 
were building for the ages. 
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Research Abstract 


CHURCH HISTORY (1954) 
WINTHROP HUDSON 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


A year ago, in this journal, it was pointed out 
that American church historians have frankly ac- 
knowledged the inadequacy of the traditional themes 
which have been utilized to interpret “the story of 
religion in America.” Since that time, Sidney E. 
Mead has been sketching a new interpretative pat- 
tern in a series of monographs of marked insight. 
In “The American People: Their Space, Time, and 
Religion,” Journal of Religion, October, 1954, Pro- 
fessor Mead cites the achievement of religious free- 
dom as the “most outstanding accomplishment” of 
the American churches, and the loss of theological 
structure as their “most outstanding failure.” He 
suggests that both outcomes are to be understood in 
terms of the peculiar context of limited time and un- 
limited space available in the American environ- 
ment. In “American Protestantism during the Revo- 
lutionary Epoch,” Church History, December, 1953, 
he identifies “rationalism”. and “pietism” as, in 
origin, “obverse sides of a single movement” which 
were linked by common objectives during the revo- 
lutionary struggle. It was only after the Revolution 
that “pietism” discovered its latent incompatibility 
with “rationalism,” and as a result forged a new 
alliance with religious orthodoxy. The theological 
convictions which provided structural support for 
the American democratic faith are discussed by 
Mead, with unusual persuasiveness, in “Abraham 
Lincoln’s ‘Last Best Hope of Earth’: The American 
Dream of Destiny and Democracy,” Church History, 
March, 1954. Finally, the structure of American 
church life is described and analyzed in “Denomina- 
tionalism: The Shape of American Protestantism,” 
Church History, December, 1954. Denominational- 
ism is seen as the corollary of religious freedom, and 
among its consequences in church life have been 
voluntaryism, missionary zeal, revivalism, and an 
anti-historical and anti-intellectual bias. Two fur- 
ther essays by Professor Mead dealing with the 
post-Civil War period are to appear in the Journal 
of Religion in the near future. 

An initial attempt to formulate significant themes 
for the interpretation of Canadian church history is 
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made by H. H. Walsh, “Trends in Canadian Church 
History,” Church History, September, 1954. Among 
the factors conditioning Canadian church life, he 
stresses the importance of the presence of two ma- 
jor cultural groups in the national life, the tension 
within the English Protestant community between 
the free and the established church traditions, the 
close alliance of religion and politics, a highly de- 
veloped sense of national responsibility among the 
churches, and the movement toward church union. 

There has long been dissatisfaction with 
Troeltsch’s distinction between the “church-type” 
and the “sect-type” as a useful interpretative tool, 
since the “church-type” no longer exists outside of 
a few Roman Catholic lands. Franklin H. Littell, 
“Church and Sect,” Ecumenical Review, April, 1954, 
suggests that Troeltsch’s categories were never 
sufficiently precise to constitute an adequate typol- 
ogy, and that his definitions therefore have been 
confusing rather than helpful. Littell discusses the 
same problem in a slightly different context in 
“Spiritualizers, Anabaptists, and the Church,” 
Mennonite Historical Review, January, 1955. 

The first full-scale history of the Ecumenical 
Movement has been edited by Ruth Rouse and 
Stephen Neill, A History of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment (1954). It betrays the faults common to sym- 
posia, and is spotty in its coverage. The major defect 
is lack of agreement among the contributors as to 
the definition of the ecumenical task,/a defect care- 
fully analyzed by J. H. Nichols in Church History, 
September, 1954. Nevertheless, it is a useful volume. 
The origin of one current in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is discussed by F. Bednar, “The Ecumenical 
Idea in the Czech Reformation,’ Ecumenical Re- 
view, January, 1954, although the author fails to 
relate the point of view of “the Unitas Fratrum” to 
the denominational theory of Evangelicalism and 
more specifically to the program developed by the 
“Christian” movement in the United States. Doug- 
las Webster, “Evangelicalism and the Ecumenical 
Movement,” Ecumenical Review, July, 1954, defines 
Evangelicalism as a set of priorities rather than a 
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set of doctrines and shows how this led to an ecu- 
menical concern. Another current in the Ecumenical 
Movement is identified by W. S. Hudson, “Denom- 
inationalism as a Basis for Ecumenicity: A Seven- 
teenth Century Conception,” Church History, March, 
1955. The Independents, he suggests, regarded the 
various “ways’—Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist—as but different manifestations of 
the whole Church of Christ which embraced them 
all. The attempts of the Roman Church, in the 
thirteenth century, to deal with the problem of di- 
versity and dissent are discussed by E. W. McDon- 
nell, “The Vita Apostolica: Diversity or Dissent,” 
Church History, March, 1955. Bengt Sundkler, 
Church of South India: The Movement towards 
Union, 1900-1947 (1954), is a detailed presentation 
of the story of the long struggle for a united church 
in South India. 

The history of worship is a rapidly emerging con- 
cern of historians which reflects the developing 
concern of churchmen in this area. Oscar Cullmann, 
Early Christian Worship (1953) and W. D. Max- 
well, A History of Worship in the Church of Scot- 
land (1955) are notable books, while I. T. Jones, A 
Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship (1954) 
is disappointing and of limited value. J. H. Nich- 
ols, “The Liturgical Tradition of the Reformed 
Churches,” Theology Today, July, 1954, indicates 
the borrowings of the Book of Common Prayer from 
the Reformed liturgies. Perhaps the most stimulat- 
ing and provocative book for Protestants is E. B. 
Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman 
Catholic Church (1953) which depicts Roman Cath- 
olics moving in the direction of traditional Protes- 
tant emphases in worship at the very time when these 
emphases are being neglected by Protestants. B. 
Steuart, The Development of Christian Worship 
(1953) is a survey of the history of Roman Catholic 
worship. Footnotes in this area are provided by T. S. 
Garrett, “Worship in South India,” Ecumenical Re- 
view, July, 1955, and G. Donaldson, The Making of 
the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 (1934). An in- 
formed discussion of the whole problem of worship 
is given by D. H. C. Read, “The Reformation of 
Worship,” Scottish Journal of Theology, December, 
1954; March and September, 1955. 

While May, Hopkins, Abell, and others have 
sketched rather clearly the liberal and social gospel 
aspect of American religious life in the last decades 
of the nineteenth and early years of the twentieth 
century, little attention has been given to the re- 
vivalistic and Fundamentalist currents. Stewart G. 
Cole, The History of Fundamentalism (1931) was 
a preliminary study which inevitably lacked perspec- 
tive. It is unfortunate that N. F. Furniss, The Fun- 
damentalist Controversy, 1918-1931 (1954) marks 


no real advance in interpretation from Cole, and it 
is astonishing that he fails to understand the sugges- 
tive insights of H. Richard Niebuhr in the article on 
“Fundamentalism” in the Encyclopedia of Social 
Science. Much more perceptive is R. T. Handy, 
“Fundamentalism and Modernism in Perspective,” 
Religion in Life, Summer, 1955. A. G. James pre- 
sents a brief critique of Fundamentalism in “The 
Heresy of Fundamentalism,” London Quarterly and 
Holborn Review, April, 1955. Of related interest 
are the evaluations of Harry Emerson Fosdick by 
Reinhold Niebuhr and R. T. Handy, Union Sem- 
inary Quarterly Review, May, 1953. This is also 
true of a study of Charles R. Henderson and Walter 
Rauschenbusch by R. T. Handy, “Practical and 
Prophetic Aspects of the Social Gospel,” The Chron- 
icle, July, 1955. If Fundamentalism has yet to be 
given adequate treatment, revivalism has fared bet- 
ter in W. G. McLoughlin, Jr., Billy Sunday Was 
His Real Name (1955), which is a first-rate study. 

The impact of American culture upon a particular 
church is described by G. J. Lund in a Princeton 
Theological Seminary dissertation, “The American- 
ization of the Augustana Lutheran Church.” The 
Swedish Lutherans welcomed the American free 
church system, adjusted rapidly to its requirements, 
and “Swedishness” almost completely disappeared 
in the 1920’s. Another illustration of the problems 
of cultural adjustment in the American environment 
is provided by Carl E. Scheider, “The Americaniza- 
tion of Karl August Rauschenbusch,” Church His- 
tory, March, 1955. E. B. Koenker, “The Relation- 
ship of the Church to the National Culture in 
America,” Concordia Theological Monthly, Novem- 
ber, 1954, is a discussion of the reverse process— 
the influence exerted by the churches upon the cul- 
ture. 

B. K. Brown, “Freemanship in Puritan Massa- 
chusetts,” American Historical Review, July, 1954, 
demonstrates that the political situation in early 
Massachusetts has been badly distorted. He points 
out that the majority of the men in the colony were 
freemen, as high as eighty-four per cent in some 
instances, and that the law limiting voting and hold- 
ing of office to freemen was not enforced. Further- 
more, far from demanding the rights of freemen, 
many men sought to avoid that status in order to 
escape the obligations it entailed. Thus, he con- 
cludes, “Massachusetts was not as aristocratic, as 
undemocratic, as we have been led to believe.” A 
similar caricature is exposed by Charles A. Johnson, 
The Frontier Camp Meeting (1955), a sane and 
balanced study which places the camp meeting in 
perspective and disposes of many of the myths as- 
sociated with it. 

It is surprising that the four-hundredth anniver- 
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sary of the Marian Martyrs has not provided the 
occasion for giving renewed attention to that valiant 
company of men. J. F. Mozley, “The Marian Mar- 
tyrs,” London Quarterly and Holborn Review, July, 
1955, gives an appreciative and discerning statement 
of their significance. H. S. Darby, Hugh Latimer 
(1953) and A. G. Chester, Hugh Latimer: Apostle 
to the English (1954), are competent studies by sym- 
pathetic interpreters. An engaging popular account 
of the English Reformation is given by Conyers 
Read, Social and Political Forces in the English 
Reformation (1953), and L. B. Smith, Tudor Prel- 
ates and Politics, 1536-1558 (1953) defends the 
middle-of-the-road bishops and explains how and 
why they moved from a tolerant humanism to an 
intolerant authoritarianism. W. A. Clebsch, “John 
Colet and the Reformation,” Anglican Theological 
Review, July, 1955, succeeds in demonstrating the 
close affinity of the humanist reformers with the 
Anabaptists. 

One of the major problems of historiography has 
been to provide an adequate definition of Puritanism. 
J. C. Brauer, “Reflections on the Nature of English 
Puritanism,” Church History, June, 1954, resolves 
this difficulty with real success. He depicts Puritan- 
ism as a complex historical movement distinguished 
by four major characteristics: “(1) a deep dissatis- 
faction with the Anglican conception of the Refor- 
mation and with the Roman Catholic interpretation 
of the faith. (2) The root of this dissatisfaction is 
founded primarily and initially on a deep religious 
experience. ... (3) Out of this personal experi- 
ence arises a zeal for reform which spreads from 
vestments and worship to include every facet of 
contemporary life. (4) The use of covenant theology 
as the primary vehicle for structuring their experi- 
ence of and understanding of the Christian faith.” 
Within this general pattern, he identifies representa- 
tives of four types of Puritan piety—the legalists, 
the evangelicals, the mystics, and the rationalists. 
Another study of major importance is D. Brunton 
and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Par- 
liament (1954). It gives a detailed analysis of the 
members of the English Parliament between 1640 
and 1653 which reveals no significant difference in 
family background between Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians and suggests, therefore, that religious 
faith and conviction was the important factor in 
determining party affiliation. Equally interesting is 
Verne D. Morey’s summary of his Harvard Uni- 
versity dissertation in “History Corrects Itself: 
Robert Browne and Congregational Beginnings,” 
Bulletin of the American Congregational Associa- 
tion, January, 1954. Douglas Horton comments, in 
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an introduction to the essay, that “this important 
monograph might have been entitled ‘Goodby, Mr. 
Browne,’ for it definitely and finally bows Robert 
Browne out of Congregationalism.” A more ex- 
tended comment on Morey’s thesis is by R. S. Paul, 
“Shall We Re-Write Our History?” Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, July, 1954. 

The importance of the English dissenting acad- 
emies in the history of education has long been rec- 
ognized, but there has been no adequate study of 
them available. This need has been met by J. W. 
Ashley Smith, The Birth of Modern Education: 
The Contribution of the Dissenting Academies, 1660- 
1800 (1955), who describes in detail the alternative 
they provided to the traditional curriculum of the 
grammar school. This study is supplemented by 
W. A. Campbell Stewart, Quakers and Education 
(1953), an account of Quaker educational ventures 
in England since 1779. The more recent history of 
English “dissent” is related by J. W. Grant, Free 
Churchmanship in England, 1870-1940 (1955), who 
points to the New Theology controversy after the 
turn of the century as “the decisive point” in Free 
Church life. W. B. Glover, Jr., Evangelical Non- 
conformists and Higher Criticism in the Nineteenth 
Century (1954), suggests that the crisis came in 1887 
when Spurgeon initiated the “down-grade” contro- 
versy. H. G. Wood, Belief and Unbelief Since 1850 
(1955), is a study of parallel interest. 

Two American denominational studies of the more 
recent period are Lefferts A. Loetscher, The Broad- 
ening Church: A Study of Theological Issues in the 
Presbyterian Church Since 1869 (1954), and G. E. 
DeMille, The Episcopal Church Since 1900 (1954). 

The “Moral Rearmament” movement has been the 
subject of two studies. Geoffrey Williamson, Inside 
Buchmanism: An Independent Inquiry into the Ox- 
ford Group Movement and Moral Rearmament 
(1955), is an account by a British journalist who 
participated for a time in the movement. A more 
serious study is contained in the Report on Moral 
Rearmament, prepared by the Church of England’s 
Social and Industrial Council. The theological sec- 
tion of the report has been called by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr “the most authentic and searching description 
and criticism of the movement which has been pro- 
duced since its inception.” 

B. G. Mulvaney, “Catholic Population Revealed in 
Catholic Baptisms,” American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, September, 1955, is an interesting study of 
Roman Catholic population trends in the United 
States, which concludes that there is “hardly evi- 
dence of growth” to be found in the statistical re- 
lationship of baptisms to the total population. 
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THE BIBLE 


Prophetic Realism and the Gospel. By JoHN 
Wick Bowman. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1955. 288 pages. $4.75. 


The sub-title is A Preface to Biblical 
Theology, and quite appropriate despite the 
appearance in recent years of a number of 
such Prefaces or Introductions. Like some 
others, it indicates that biblical theology is 
moving beyond the preliminary stages and 
out into the deeper currents of theological 
thinking. This book, by the Robert Dollar 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation 
at San Francisco Theological Seminary, is in 
the vanguard of these newer currents. It 
comprises the substance of the Sprunt Lec- 
tures in 1951 at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of Richmond, Virginia. 

The book is in three parts. The first is 
a definitive study of what the author calls 
three current positions in biblical theology. 
One is “Humanistic Optimism,” which he 
labels the “Monologue of Reason,” and iden- 
tifies with the rationalistic approach to all 
problems of religion. The one-sidedness of 
this approach is implied in the term “mono- 
logue.” 

The second position is “Apocalyptic Pes- 
simism,” which he quite appropriately calls 
“Conversing with God at Long Range.” 
Here many of the familiar modern trends 
are noted; Kierkegaard, Barth, and others 
of eschatological flavor are set forth and 
criticised for shortcomings. 

The third position is the author’s own 
contribution, ‘Prophetic Realism,” or in his 
alternate view, the “Dialogue of Reason,” the 
antithesis of the first position. The termi- 
nology may be new but the emphasis is not, 
based on the assumption that man finds the 
ultimate truth of God and His universe in the 


Scriptures. It is “realism” in the obvious 
sense, and “prophetic” in that God is speak- 
ing to man in the Scriptures, and that man 
can hear and know the divine will therein. 
This may be an oversimplification of the 
main thesis (but I do not believe it is) that 
“what is fundamental to man’s knowledge 
about God is in the end to be attributed to 
the functioning of this form of dialogue be- 
tween God and man” (p. 47). 

Part II of the book is the theme of 
this “Prophetic Realism,” traced carefully 
through the Gospel and history. Some fresh 
and unique insights are brought forth, such 
as the Stephen-Hebrews tradition, all follow- 
ing the same theme through the Scriptures. 
The well-developed idea of a “redemptive” 
purpose in history is another example of 
the fresh stimulus which is recurrent through- 
out. This section is rich in documentation in 
both Old and New Testaments. 

Part III is the main part of the book and 
is concerned with the content of “Prophetic 
Realism,” embracing about three-fifths of the 
whole. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
here is the manner in which this content is 
consistently related to the Gospel in its com- 
pleteness: the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Gospel of God, the Gospel of the Kingdom, 
the Gospel of our Salvation. 

In all this author shows wide acquaintance 
with the literature and teaching of biblical 
theology, both Jewish and Christian, and is 
often quite masterly in his criticisms and in- 
sights therein. It is a penetrating and chal- 
lenging study, frequently illustrated with 
unique diagrams, and characterized in gen- 
eral by a real concern for vital religious 
values. It is a book that should be circulated 
and read widely, though one might express 
the fear that its real usefulness may be con- 
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fined to a limited field of specialists rather 
than more general readers. 


CHARLES F. NESBITT 
W offord College 


Sakrales Konigtum im Alten Testament und 
in Judentum. By Geo. WIDENGREN. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1955. 128 pages. 
D.M. 12. 


This volume represents the Franz De- 
litzsch lectures delivered at the University of 
Minster in 1952. Two Excursus have been 
added: the second of these, iiber das israeli- 
tische Neujahrsfest, is perhaps the most 
striking part of this notable work. 

The subject of the lectures is the sacral 
kingship, a subject on which the so-called 
“Scandinavian School” has done much work. 
The study of divine kingship with all its im- 
plications for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament—and these are somewhat radical 
and thoroughgoing—has been carried on 
with a zeal and enthusiasm beyond that of 
their British confréres in the same field. The 
recent magnum opus (Han som kommer) 
of Sigmund Mowinckel (soon to appear in 
English translation) represents a more rea- 
sonable viewpoint and seeks to modify some 


' of the conclusions reached by both Widen- 


gren and Engnell. This is a real live issue 
and a fire has been kindled which may not 
soon be put out. 

The present work deals in successive chap- 
ters with the king as leader of the cult, as 


| high priest, his function at the harvest festi- 


val, the ritual of coronation and divine en- 
thronement. These are all discussed in a 
wide context and in the light of the “com- 
mon pattern” which, it is maintained, can 
be observed all through the ancient Near 
Fast. 


There is doubtless much truth in the main 
contention : Israel inherited much in Canaan. 
But it is also true that Israel had a desert 
heritage and that they had been welded into 
a nation by an incandescent faith which Is- 
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rael could never forget. To the present re- 
viewer it appears as if this whole question 
were being settled by a kind of a priors rea- 
soning which assumes the “common pattern” 
and then proceeds to find it all through the 
Old Testament. The procedure is carried 
through in a somewhat arbitrary fashion that 
is reminiscent of the methods of the Pan- 
Babylonian school. Mowinckel, in a review 
of Engnell’s work (in the Norsk Teologisk 
Tidskrift, Hefte 1, 1945), referred to the 
procedure in rather unkindly fashion as “rid- 
ing a hobby horse.” That is unkind but 
nevertheless one cannot fail to observe how 
frequently the words “Vermutung” and 
“vermuten” occur in this work: conjecture 
is carried to dangerous length. Two things 
that seem similar may be radically different 
and express widely divergent genii. The an- 
nual celebrations on the 4th of July in this 
country, and the celebrations of the Queen’s 
(or King’s) birthday in Britain, might seem 
pretty much the same to a man from Mars. 
Both are characterized by bonfires, fireworks, 
and hot patriotic oratory. But a discernmg 
observer will not be fooled by the similarities 
in the rituals. 

Hvidberg, Pedersen, and A. R. Johnson 
were hesitant about finding evidence of the 
hieros gamos in the Old Testament but 
Widengren finds traces of a female consort 
for Yahwe and evidence of the sacred mar- 
riage. The passionate prayers of Jeremiah 
(Ch. 14) ; the plaintive cries of Israel’s sweet 
singers (Ps. 7:7, 8; 44:25); the lofty elo- 
quence of Isaiah (52:7f.); and the memo- 
rable portrait of the Suffering Servant (Isa- 
iah 53) may have words and phrases in com- 
mon with the cult of Adonis and the ritual 
of Tammuz but it is difficult to think their 
origin lies there. May not the fact that the 
phrase “the living God” occurs only 11 times 
in Scripture be a real indication that the He- 
brew repudiated the idea of a “dying and 
rising God”? 

Widengren is an all-round scholar and of 
his capacity in the field of religion and Re-- 
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ligions he has given ample proof in his writ- 
ings. This is a stimulating and provocative 
volume and it should prove strong meat for 
men. 

JOHN PATERSON 


Drew Theological Seminary 


Mark’s Witness to Jesus Christ. By EpuARD 
Louse. New York: Association Press, 
1955. 93 pages. $1.25. 


This continues the series of “World Chris- 
tian Books” designed to bring the Christian 
message to laymen. Professor Lohse is one 
of the younger German scholars. His first 
chapter, “The Gospel of Jesus Christ,” sum- 
marizes the fundamental kerygma or euange- 
lion of the apostolic church. Of this Lohse 
says, “Since the heart of this gospel is the 
cross and resurrection of Jesus there can be 
only one gospel” (p. 17). The chapter con- 
cludes with a sketch of form-criticism. Chap- 
ter Two, “How Mark’s Gospel Came To Be 
Written,” shows how the kerygma furnished 
the basic outline of the earliest gospel. Lohse 
then explains the composition of Mark’s gos- 
pel in terms of the synoptic problem. 

In Chapter Three, “Jesus the Messiah,” 
Lohse shows that the Christian confession of 
faith in Jesus as Messiah was not determined 
by traditional Jewish forms of the Messianic 
expectation, but was rather expressed in 
forms which interpret the meaning of the 
cross and the resurrection. Chapter Four, 
“The Acts of Jesus,” explains the miracles 
of Jesus as signs that make it plain that he is 
the Messiah. Lohse shows that the nature 
miracles are meaningful only to those who 
recognize Jesus as Lord. Lack of the ca- 
pacity to recognize Jesus’ lordship aroused 
the controversies with Jesus’ enemies. 

Chapter Five, “The Message that Jesus 
Proclaimed,” shows that Jesus identified 
himself as the expected messenger of the 
good news of the Kingdom of God. Mark’s 
gospel places more emphasis upon Jesus’ 
mighty works than upon what he taught. 
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Mark, however, emphasizes Jesus’ teaching 
of the nearness of the Kingdom of God in the 
Parable of the Sower and the two following 
parables of growth. Only one who believes 
in Jesus as the Christ, says Lohse, can under- 
stand what the parablesare all about. Lohse’s 
final chapter discusses “The Passion and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” Interpreta- 
tion of these events is the sum and substance 
of the earliest Christian preaching. Lohse 
shows clearly how the apostolic Christians 
interpreted these events on the basis of pro- 
phetic passages from the Old Testament. 
Lohse’s book admirably fulfills its pur- 
pose in giving the non-technical reader not 
only a comprehensive introduction to the 
structure of Mark’s gospel, but also a clear 
insight into its theology. Lohse’s volume 
should be useful not only to the layman in 
general, but to the student in particular. 


Rosert S. Eccies 
DePauw University 


The Parables of Jesus. By JOACHIM JERE- 
mias. Translated by S. H. Hooke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 178 
pages. $3.50. 


The original German edition was pub- 
lished at Zurich in 1954 at Dse Gleichnisse 
Jesu, and Professor Hooke has laid us all 
under obligation by putting it into English. 
This book will be recognized as a study of 
real merit. One of its best qualities is that 
it is both thorough and concise at the same 
time. Actually it is a thin volume, but it is 
brief only because its author thinks clearly 
and knows how to winnow the wheat from 
the chaff. Another appealing element is its 
international orientation. Jeremias recog- 
nizes the contributions of others who have 
worked before him, and he knows that he 
stands on their shoulders. Here one feels 
that New Testament scholarship emerges 
clearly again as the cooperative enterprise of 
scholars the world over. 

The point of view of Jeremias is that the 
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parables are not literary productions laying 
down general maxims, but that each of them 
was uttered in a particular situation in the 
life of Jesus which usually involved a crisis 
of some type. They are weapons of warfare 
and are concerned with conflict, correction, 
reproof, attack. Each of the parables, he 
thinks, has a definite historical setting, 
which it is our task to recover. What was 
Jesus trying to say at that particular time in 
the long struggle with his adversaries? The 
parables, like other sayings of Jesus, an- 
nounce no special secrets, but only the one 
secret of the Kingdom of God; and that was 
his idea of its contemporary irruption. Jere- 
mias takes over C. H. Dodd’s idea of realized 
eschatology, but with a slight modification 
credited to Ernst Haenchen who suggested 
“sich realisierende Eschatologie,” that is, an 
eschatology which is at the present moment 
of the speaker in process of being realized 
or experienced. This idea which sounds as 
if it had been thought up just to please the 
dialecticians has the merit of at least intro- 
ducing the modern concept of process. We 
inevitably think of historical events, small as 
well as great, as resulting from a chain of 
causal events which preceded. The evolu- 
tionary idea has been taken over from biology 
and applied to history of all sorts. So the 
coming of the Kingdom of God in this sense 
and to this extent is always in process of 
being realized, an idea which is certainly 
congenial to us. But whether this is really 
what Jesus and his disciples had in mind is 
another question. It appears to be not far 
removed from Bultmann’s suggestion about 
discarding the biblical myths, which of course 
has a powerful appeal. Perhaps all that is 
necessary is to recognize that the idea of 
eschatology as such is a myth. If we treat it 
as such, there would seem to be no further 
problem. No one would then expect the 
world to end tomorrow or the next day. 

But while Jesus spoke the parables in the 
heat of conflict to his own fellow Palestinians, 
the church soon interpreted them with refer- 
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ence to the new situations of their own time. 
Jesus spoke of the Kingdom being realized 
as the day of salvation, of mercy for sinners, 
the imminence of catastrophe and prepara- 
tion for the crisis. But by the time the Gos- 
pels were written, out of the needs of its 
Hellenistic situation and the quest for teach- 
ing materials, the church applied the parables 
to audiences and problems with which they 
were not originally concerned, and these er- 
rors are now embedded in the editorial treat- 
ments of the parables as they stand in our 
Gospels. The task of the scholar now is to 
clear away this editorial debris and get back 
to the parables as they came from Jesus. 

All of this, of course, is not new. It has 
been said on the continent by the form critics, 
but also by a generation of scholars in this 
country like Shirley Jackson Case; but Jer- 
emias shows a grasp of the historical situa- 
tions and the problems of comprehension 
which goes far beyond the form critics. In 
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this respect he is more like Case. His will 
be a standard treatment of the subject for a 
long time. 


S. VERNON McCasLanp 
University of Virginia 


Jesus and the First Three Gospels. By WatL- 
TER E. Bunpy. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. xxiii + 598 pages. 
$7.50. 


The subtitle of this large and important 
book is “an introduction to the Synoptic tra- 
dition.” It is intended to acquaint the reader 
with “the nature, probable origin and pur- 
pose of Christian traditions deposited in the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke.” It 
is concerned exclusively with the literary and 
historical data of the tradition. The religious 
values of the tradition are left to speak for 
themselves or to be assumed. This volume 
is a sequel to an earlier one by Professor 
Bundy, “Syllabus and Synopsis of the First 
Three Gospels.” The order of chapters fol- 
lows the Syllabus. There is first a numerical 
table which illustrates and orders “the struc- 
ture and composition of the Synoptic tradi- 
tion.” In this table all the chapters and the 
verses of each Synoptic are set forth and 
numbered so that their relationship can be 
readily seen. The numbers indicate the units 
of tradition, which are given appropriate 
headings together with their scriptural chap- 
ters and verses. In the Birth Tradition there 
are twelve units; in the Public Tradition, 
448 ; and in the Resurrection, nineteen. Sub- 
headings outline the Traditions. Since 479 
units are studied, this is a comprehensive 
and detailed study. It well justifies its claim 
as “a compendium of criticism in the Synop- 
tic field.” In fact, John 7:53-8:11, which 
is widely recognized as non-integral to the 
Fourth Gospel, is inserted and discussed af- 
ter Luke 21:38, thus following the Ferrar 
manuscript. The biblical text is taken from 
the American Standard Version (1901), 
without reference to any readings of the Re- 


vision of 1946. Appendices outline Taylor’s 
theory of Proto-Luke and Wendling’s Ur- 
mark. 

An extraordinary amount of scholarly la- 
bor appears in this book. The abundant foot- 
notes cite scholars from Strauss (1835) to 
the present. These scholars are overwhelm- 
ingly German so that it may be said that 
practically all important critical German 
ideas about the Synoptics are set forth. The 
views of critics are often collected, pro and 
con, on debated issues. There is a thorough- 
ness, down to the last detail or theory, which 
reveals not only the outlook of other scholars 
but also Bundy’s own strongly stated posi- 
tions. If Bundy were as critical of his 
scholarly authorities as he is of the gospel 
writers, his book would have been twice as 
large. 

Each unit of tradition is carefully scruti- 
nized and the comparative forms in each 
Synoptic are pointed out. The probable in- 
terest and biases of the first Christians and 
of the gospel writers are indicated. Working 
back into these probabilities results inevi- 
tably in a constant use of “maybe” but anyone 
who works carefully through the great mass 
of suggestions and comments will find that 
almost every possibility has been canvassed. 

The author exhibits some notable traits 
which are bound to arouse considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion. He often puts his ideas 
in a blunt, dogmatic, even sceptical fashion. 
When he limits his study to literary and his- 
torical data and leaves religious values to 
speak for themselves, he ignores the more 
recent trends in study which emphasize that 
the Gospels are primarily religious docu- 
ments which must be studied for their re- 
ligious values. Otherwise distortion ensues 
for the reader, especially if he is a beginning 
student. Bundy drives hard for his theory 
that Mark is a divine drama. It is question- 
able whether one interest is actually so domi- 
nant in Mark’s Gospel. To say that a “monu- 
mental subjectivism’”’ pervades his Gospel as 
a whole (p. 42) runs contrary to the more 
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general view that Mark objectively reports 
the tradition of his time. Often the Matthean 
and Lukan variations from Mark are cred- 
ited to differences in their texts from the 
more complete final copy of Mark rather 
than to their editorial revisions or omissions. 
The treatment of the parables shows no use 
of the more recent work of Dodd, B. T. D. 
Smith or Jeremias. Bundy asserts that “‘it 
seems inconceivable that a man of sane mind 
and sound heart, such as Jesus certainly was, 
could ever have regarded himself as the Mes- 
siah” (p. 295). But read Klausner’s claim, 
“Jesus was convinced of his Messiahship; of 
this there is no doubt; were it not so he 
would have been nothing more than a de- 
ceiver and imposter—and such men do not 
make history” (Jesus of Nazareth, p. 342). 

It is not easy to review briefly a book so 
rich in detail and also in controversial view- 
points. In general it is good to have a book 
which covers all points in the Gospels when 
so often a commentary inconveniently omits 
the detail that is desired. Finally, it appears 
that reading Bundy is like reading Bultmann. 
There is much information about the Gospels 
and their writers but the historical person of 
Jesus can scarcely be discerned. 


Dwicut M. Becx 
Syracuse University 


John’s Witness to Jesus. By GEorGE APPLE- 
Ton. New York: Association Press, 1955. 
96 pages. $1.25. 


This is one of the World Christian Books. 
The series is planned to deal with questions 
that Christians of the younger churches are 
asking about their faith. 

The book at hand summarizes and inter- 
prets the Fourth Gospel. One chapter is de- 
voted to setting the background by dealing 
with questions of “introduction.” The next 
ten chapters deal, in consecutive order, with 
units of the gospel, and the final chapter con- 
siders Jesus as “Savior of the World.” 

To this reviewer, the book leaves much to 
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be desired. While the author seems to be 
familiar with some of the major trends in 
Johannine studies, he rejects them all. Thus 
with regard to authorship, he reviews the 
favorable arguments for the tradition of 
apostolic authorship, and then presents three 
modern views: (1) “that the gospel was 
written by a disciple of the Apostle John,” 
(2) “by John the Presbyter,” and (3) by a 
great unknown teacher of the Church of 
Ephesus.” He states a preference for the 
first modern view, but in his treatment con- 
sistently assumes Apostolic authorship, so 
that if he seriously holds view one, the dis- 
ciple is little more than a stenographer. 

He quotes Clement of Alexandria to the 
effect that this is a spiritual gospel, but fails 
to agree with the latter’s insight that it is 
often not historical. He does recognize that 
the Evangelist is constantly looking for 
“deeper meanings than the obvious ones” in 
connection with both words spoken or deeds 
done, but both are regarded as historical. 

He notes some of the differences between 
the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, but 
they are unduly minimized. He recognizes 
that there is nothing like Mark 13, but holds 
that the Fourth Gospel expected an eventual 
apocalyptic return. This is supported by 
very questionable appeals to I John, and to 
the appendix, which he regards as genuine. 

The author draws on his missionary expe- 
rience for numerous illustrations, and writes 
with clarity, emphasizing his main points by 
sub-headings and concise summaries. The 
book contains many helpful insights for the 
lay reader, but it is regrettable that it has 
not utilized more of the results of recent }o- 
hannine study. 

ArTHUR H. MAYNARD 

University of Miami 


The Book of Acts in History. By Henry J. 
Capsury. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955. 170 pages. $2.75. 


Henry J. Cadbury has long been recog- 
nized as a top authority on Luke-Acts. His 


reputation was established by such works as 
The Style and Literary Method of Luke 
(1920), The Making of Luke-Acts (1927), 
and his important contributions to The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity (in five volumes, 
1920-33), edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson 
and Kirsopp Lake. This new book is thus 
a supplement to and a crowning of his earlier 
efforts in this important field of New Testa- 
ment study. 

The title of the book is deliberately am- 
biguous. It permits the author to treat both 
the relation of the book of Acts to the history 
and culture of the times in which it was 
written and its impact on the centuries fol- 
lowing its appearance. The former subject 
occupies five chapters and the latter one. 

In demonstrating how the book of Acts re- 
flects its historical and cultural milieu Cad- 
bury treats five strands or colorations in the 
narrative: the oriental, the Greek, the Ro- 
man, the Jewish, and the Christian. He ad- 
duces scores of fascinating examples of the 
manner in which the book correctly reflects 
its five-fold background. Though Cadbury is 
motivated by historical rather than apologetic 
motives, his chapters form a strong chain of 
evidence for the substantial accuracy of the 
record contained in Acts. His discussion will 
stand as a corrective to some recent attempts 
to minimize the importance of Acts as a 
source of authentic historical information. 

One might not inappropriately call Profes- 
sor Cadbury “philhellene,” so obviously does 
he delight in the glories of the Graeco-Ro- 
man world. It is altogether fascinating to 
search with him through old Athens for the 
seat of the Areopagus, to catch from his lips 
lines from Cleanthes or Epimenides, to rum- 
mage with him through literary and nonlit- 
erary papyri, and to saunter with him along 
Roman roads of the eastern Mediterranean 
region counting the milestones. The book of 
Acts can never be the same after such re- 
warding experiences. 

In the chapter on the Jewish background 
one finds a wealth of significant material. It 
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seems to this reviewer, however, that two 
subjects of importance are touched on too 
lightly: the debt of the primitive church 
to the synagogue, and the church’s relation to 
other sects within Judaism. The fabulous 
discoveries at Qumran and their bearing on 
our knowledge of the earliest church surely 
deserve more space than a single paragraph! 

The final chapter of the book is concerned 
with the relation of the book of Acts to other 
early Christian literature. Its place in the 
emerging canon is discussed and suggestions 
are offered toward an explanation of its vari- 
ant textual forms. Few writers can deal with 
such technical matters in so intriguing a way. 

In view of the magnitude of the task es- 
sayed it will be widely agreed that the author 
has been singularly successful. He has so 
woven together his illustrations that some- 
thing of the framework of each culture treated 
emerges ; he has not simply strung together 
miscellaneous items. The book will take an 
honored place in Cadbury’s distinguished 
series of works on Luke-Acts. 


Epwarp P. 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Interpreting Paul’s Gospel. By ARCHIBALD 
M. Hunter. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1954. 139 pages. $2.50. 


“What has this Christianity of [Paul’s] to 
say to us who live in other times . . . and 
are vexed by problems which never came 
within Paul’s horizon?” This is the question 
dealt with in this publication of the James 
Sprunt Lectures for 1954. The author di- 
vides his book into a “short sketch” of Paul’s 
theology, and an exposition of the contempo- 
rary relevance of this message. 

In Part I, after a too brief chapter on ‘the 
complex background of Paul’s work, he dis- 
cusses Paul’s concept of salvation as a past 


_ event, by which God has reconciled mankind 


to Himself through the death of His Son; as 
a present and progressive experience of mys- 
tical and communal life “in Christ,” out of 
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which the Christian ethic spontaneously 
flows ; and as a future hope that the Escha- 
ton, already present in Christ, will finally 
bring history to a consummation, a judg- 
ment, and an eternal fellowship of the saved 
with Christ. 

Central to salvation is the person of its me- 
diator, and Paul’s view of Jesus Christ is the 
final topic considered in this sketch of the 
Gospel. Paul is shown to have had an inti- 
mate and fairly complete acquaintance with 
the life, character, and teachings of Jesus— 
but for Paul (as for his predecessors in the 
Christian fellowship, whose Christology Paul 
shared) Jesus was much more than the sum 
of these historical details, for only in Christ 
God “draws near to sinful men and stretches 
out his saving hand.” Of “absolute signifi- 
cance” is this event, which did not have its 
beginning in Bethlehem any more than it had 
its end on Calvary, but is, rather, instinct in 
all the world’s history, of which it forms the 
end and the goal. 

The teacher who seeks for his students a 
succinct yet vital presentation of Paul’s Gos- 
pel will find, as he should expect, that Hun- 
ter’s summary is excellent. Ministers and 
laymen will find it stimulating and generally 
non-technical. 

In Part II, Hunter undertakes the more 
difficult task of establishing the relevance of 
Paul’s Gospel to man’s situation in the twen- 
tieth century. To do this, he attempts to 
show that Paul is essentially accurate in his 
assessment of man’s predicament, and of the 
way out of this predicament. To be sure, the 
twentieth century cannot always accept the 
way in which Paul states his views, but Hun- 
ter insists that Paul’s is the accurate estimate 
of man’s condition and its cure. Thus, the 
Pauline theology, couched in contemporary 
phrases, must characterize our preaching, if 
it is to be both effective and Christian. 

But the question remains: “How are we to 
do this convincingly for the skeptical hearer ?” 
And this is the point where the book is weak- 
est. Paul is proclaimed, but not really trans- 
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lated—his relevance is asserted, but not con- 
clusively demonstrated. The believer who 
already wants to take Paul seriously will be 
delighted to find Pauline thought here illumi- 
nated by reference to meaningful contempo- 
rary categories. Yet, for all their facility and 
charm, these attempts at “re-mythologizing” 
will probably let Paul remain, for the unbe- 
liever, a curious relic of antiquity. 


W. Huston 
Queens College, Oxford 


The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revela- 
tion. By Bertrt GARTNER. Uppsala: 
Almgqvist & Wiksells, 1955. 289 pages. 20 
Swedish Crowns. 


Apart from the brief protest speech at 
Lystra (Acts 14:15-17), Paul’s speech at 
Athens (Acts 17 :22-31) has no real parallel 
in the entire book of Acts. It obviously is 
addressed to Gentiles, and it contains little of 
the specific Christian gospel. Could Paul, the 
outstanding evangelist and missionary of his 
day, have used such an approach to Gentiles ? 

This question is sometimes put in a more 
comprehensive way. Do any of the speeches 
or sermons of Acts give us what the sup- 
posed speakers really said on those occasions ? 

Norden, Dibelius, and others have con- 
tended that we have in Acts 17 a reflection of 
Hellenistic literary usage and philosophical 
terms, such as we could hardly expect from 
Paul. There is also a widespread view that 
the speeches are Luke’s literary composition, 
so that we need not try to connect them with 
the alleged speakers. 

Gartner offers a well-documented, pa- 
tiently conducted, and significant counter- 
attack on these claims. He first points out 
the difference between the Greek and Jewish 
types of historical writing, and shows that 
Acts is Jewish in its affinities. He finds 
three types of missionary sermons in Acts: 
sermons by Peter and Paul to the Jews, 
Stephen’s “propaganda speech,” and Paul’s 


preaching to the Gentiles (p. 35). The 
speeches at Lystra and Athens represent 
Paul’s regular missionary approach to the 
Gentiles. The speech at Athens was before 
the investigating tribunal and is one link in 
Luke’s chain of evidence that officials re- 
peatedly found no basis for official action 
against Paul. The substance of what Luke 
gives in Acts 17:22-31 comes from the 
Apostle. 

Gartner finds “four motifs which seem to 
embody the essence” of what Paul said at 
Athens: natural revelation and man’s reac- 
tion, the conception of God, the attack on 
idolatry, and universalism and the divine 
plan of salvation (p. 72). In a thorough 
and illuminating argument, he is able to 
show the far-reaching kinship with Old 
Testament and Jewish thought, and the con- 
siderable differences between Paul’s speech 
and Hellenistic philosophy and religion. He 
concludes that this speech builds upon Jewish 
apologetic and propaganda and is essentially 
a Jewish-Christian presentation, with enough 
hints of the gospel message to show how Paul 
led Gentile hearers to face the claim of the 
gospel. 

This is a scholarly and helpful study. Its 
twenty-page bibliography is an added point 
of strength for the intensive study of the pas- 
sage. I think the ties with the Old Testament 
and the Jewish background are convincingly 
demonstrated. Two questions remain in my 
mind. Granting the basic kinship with Jew- 
ish and early Christian thought, is there still 
more parallelism with the Hellenistic philo- 
sophic language and thought than Gartner 
has found? And is the Areopagus speech so 
typical of Paul’s regular missionary approach 
to the Gentiles as Gartner argues? 

The author’s work has been translated by 
Carolyn Hannay King. An occasional awk- 
ward phrase does not prevent full under- 
standing of the author’s intent. 


FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


The Early Church and the Coming Great 
Church. By Knox. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 160 pages. $2.50. 


In reading this book one becomes freshly 
aware of the tremendous change of perspec- 
tive that has overtaken Biblical studies within 
the last thirty years. Gone completely is the 
view of those scholars of a generation ago 
who set Christianity in contrast tothe church, 
or separated a Jesus of history from creed 
about him. For Dr. Knox, primitive Chris- 
tianity is identical with the early church, and 
the “meaning” of Christ is integral with His 
life. Whatever we know of Christ’s teaching 
and whole career, of his crowning Crucifix- 
ion and Resurrection, we know because of 
the “new community” which came into be- 
ing. Indeed, “except for its connection with 
the church, the event of Jesus of Nazareth 
was hardly an event at all,” for “the event 
and the rise of the community proceeded to- 
gether” in such a way that the church “had 
been gradually coming into being as the event 
developed.” We are forced to recognize, 
therefore, that there is “no access to the 
event, except as it is remembered and em- 
bodied in the community.” The New Testa- 
ment was “the creation of the community” 
and brings us “only the experience and 
thought of the community.” 

One result of this perspective is that Dr. 
Knox, while modern and Protestant in his 
scholarship, finds himself arguing for the 
authority of tradition and for the authority 
of the “Catholic movement” of the early 
centuries. True, he rather avoids the word 
“tradition” in favor of the phrase, “the mem- 
ory coming down through the generations in 
the living body of the church” ; but certainly 
this is the heart of what any Catholic means 
by tradition. And Knox quietly affirms that 
this “living memory” belongs “inseparably 
tagether” with the “documentary records” of 
Scripture. Likewise, he affirms that “early 
Catholicism,” in the second and early third 


centuries, “was the outworking of tendencies 
implicit from the beginning.” It was not a 
distortion, nor were its several features sim- 
ply ad hoc responses to the threats of Gnostic 
heresy; it was “a fulfillment, even if only 
proximate and quite imperfect, of hopes as 
old as the church itself.”” The formation of 
canon, creed, and episcopate were acts of self- 
realization which required time, but were 
nevertheless appropriate expressions of “the 
unity that belongs to the very nature of the 
church.” They therefore have authoritative- 
ness for the ecumenical movement in our day. 
We must build on “the measure of sound 
unity” achieved by this early movement of 
Catholic consolidation. 

Specifically, Dr. Knox believes that if we 
are to achieve a united church in our times 
we must accept the authority, “in some sense 
or degree,” of norms of usage and organiza- 
tion historically developed. In this connec- 
tion he boldly defends a universal acceptance 
of episcopacy “as a distinct order of ministry, 
superior to the presbyterate and diaconate, 
and as standing in a particular historic suc- 
cession.” He takes this stand despite the fact 
that he himself has been born and reared in 
a denomination where episcopacy in this 
sense is not known. Thinking realistically, 
he sees only two options: either we agree to 
disagree as to polity, and in that case give 
up the hope of an organically united church, 
or else we agree to agree, and in that case we 
are bound to agree on a “historic” form of 
polity rather than on one dreamed up in the 
twentieth century. Historically, episcopacy 
is a second century development, as are the 
canon and the creed; each of these, as Knox 
reviews the facts, is not “primitive” in the 
sense of an achieved explicitness in the first 
century, but each emerged in the second cen- 
tury as a true and all but inevitable sequel of 
structures implicit from the very start. And 
since historical continuity belongs to “the 
very being of the church,” Knox insists that 
“the authority of the ancient church cannot 
be strictly limited to the New Testament 
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period” if the church is ever to be formally 
united. He favors the recent suggestion that 
episcopacy belongs to the plene esse of the 
church. Incidentally, he follows Cullmann in 
seeing no reason for not regarding “this 
rock” of Mt. 16:18 as a reference to Peter 
himself. 

As a judicious and stimulating refocus on 
the facts of early church history, and as an 
application of that situation as “the great 
prototype of our modern crusade for unity,” 
Dr. Knox’s book deserves and will receive 
careful reading by thoughtful Christians of 
every denomination. The author is to be 
commended for his candid courage, and I 
can only hope that what he has honestly ar- 
gued in defense of Catholicism, or what I 
have said in highlighting this feature of his 
book, will not arouse old prejudices for some 
readers. A large part of this book was de- 
livered in the form of the Hoover lectures at 
the Disciples Divinity House, University of 
Chicago, this last spring; and the forward- 
looking spirit of that denomination is cer- 
tainly to be commended when one remembers 
that only yesterday, so to speak, a slogan of 
the Disciples read: “Where the Scriptures 
are silent, we are silent.”” The whole thesis 
of Dr. Knox goes beyond this view. 

Finally, a word of praise is due the Abing- 
don Press for a handsome job of printing, 
binding and bookmaking. 


Roy W. BATTEN HOUSE 
Indiana University 


Scripture and Tradition. By F. W. D1ILt1- 
STONE et al. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 
1955. 139 pages. $3.00. 


In the summer of 1953 the Evangelical 
Fellowship for Theological Literature, a 
group of moderate Anglican scholars, met at 
Cambridge to discuss “the question of the 
relation of Holy Scripture to the developing 
tradition of the Church.” The fruit of that 
conference was the slender volume before us. 
After a succinct presentation of the prob- 
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lem of the authority of Scripture and tradi- 
tion for doctrine and liturgical practice by 
Canon F. W. Dillistone, the subject is treated 
chronologically. Dillistone criticizes the too- 
neat descriptions of the Roman Catholic view 
of tradition as independent of (and superior 
to) Scripture, the Puritan view of independ- 
ence from tradition, and the Anglican posi- 
tion of the interdependence of Scripture and 
tradition. The Protestant position is not 
identical with Puritan individualism. Fur- 
ther, against the prevalent Anglican notion 
that the Scriptures were the product of the 
community, he insists that they were, at 
least in part, the product of individuals im- 
pelled to reform and correct the tradition of 
the community. 

Prior to the establishment of the New 
Testament canon, Prof. G. W. H. Lampe 
finds the thought and life of the early Church 
governed by the apostolic witness, the Old 
Testament and liturgical tradition. Later 
fathers claimed apostolic authority not only 
for the New Testament but also for the tradi- 
tion. This double authority led to the me- 
dieval Catholic practice of interpreting Scrip- 
ture by tradition. 

In contrast to the subjectivism of the con- 
tinental reformers (an acquaintance with 
Rupert Davies’ The Problem of Authority in 
the Continental Reformers might have led 
to a fairer estimate) and the hardened objec- 
tivism of an infallible Church in Tridentine 
Catholicism, F. J. Taylor holds that the An- 
glican reformers appealed to an objective but 
not infallible tradition in the early Church. 
The Scriptures must be allowed to speak for 
themselves without bending their meaning to 
the preconceptions of an authoritative system 
of dogma. For guidance in the correct in- 
terpretation of Scripture the Anglican re- 
formers appealed to the creeds, councils and 
chief fathers of the first five centuries; not, 
however, as establishing an infallible author- 
ity but rather as an appeal to “the claims of 
historical judgment informed by sound learn- 


ing” (p. 96). 
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Bishop R. R. Williams’ sketch of the at- 
tempt of English scholars to restate the au- 
thority primarily of Scripture but also of tra- 
dition after the impact of German philosophi- 
cal rationalism and biblical criticism finds 
its consummation in Charles Gore’s essay in 
Lux Mundi. The interesting genealogical 
tree of nineteenth and twentieth century 
English theologians is not sufficiently detailed 
to be clear. 

Finally, D. E. W. Harrison discusses the 
contemporary situation by juxtaposing the 
“catholic” assertion of Dom Gregory Dix of 
the priority and authority of unwritten litur- 
gical tradition and the “protestant” conten- 


: tions of Oscar Cullmann that Christ remains 
' “Judge” of the Church, and that the apostolic 


witness of the New Testament is unique. His 
plea for the conviction that the Holy Spirit 


' is at work in the development of the Church 
» and that the Christian must risk all in obedi- 
» ence to God approximates the view of Emil 


Brunner (cf. Revelation and Reason, pp. 
136-164). 

None of the contributors to this volume 
proposes a simple formula by which to weigh 
the authority of Scripture and tradition re- 


> spectively. All share a healthy recognition 

' that both the straight-jacket of an infallible 

' authority and the quagmire of subjective in- 
dividualism must be avoided. 


CHARLES E, CRAIN 
Western Maryland College 


| Principles and Problems of Biblical Transla- 


tion: Some Reformation Controversies 
and their Background. By W. ScHWaRz 
(foreword by C. H. Dopp). Cambridge: 
University Press, 1955. xiv + 225 pages. 
$4.75. 


Dr. Schwarz is Lecturer in German at 
University College, London. His book deals 
with the special problems which rise in, and 
the principles which have been evolved for, 
the translation of the Bible. There is an il- 
luminating introductory chapter on recent 
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principles and practise, but the bulk of the 
material is devoted to the historical back- 
ground, especially of the great Renaissance 
and Reformation translators. 

The author sketches the two main princi- 
ples which have influenced translators of the 
Bible, the “inspirational,” and the “philologi- 
cal.” These two views have had a long his- 
tory. The inspirational view of the Vulgate 
grew in strength with the volume of theologi- 
cal literature based on it, till at the end of the 
Middle Ages, the imposing structure of 
scholastic theology, supported by the au- 
thority of the Church, was inseparable from 
its standard version, and an attack on one 
was an attack on both. 

This was the situation confronted by the 
great trio of Renaissance and Reformation 
translators, Reuchlin, Erasmus, and Luther. 
With the two first the philological view pre- 
vailed. Reuchlin was convinced of the su- 
periority of the original Hebrew text to 
either the Septuagint or the Vulgate. But his 
approach, to this extent philological, could 
not stand alone in his mind. He supple- 
mented it by substituting for the tradition ‘of 
the Church a mystical apprehension of the 
divine wisdom expressed in the order of the 
words, the letters, and even the apexes of the 
letters. 

Erasmus proceeded on philological princi- 
ples when he made his famous text and trans- 
lation of the New Testament in 1516. But 
he was aware of the inagnitude of the breach 
with tradition involved in this procedure, and 
tried to minimize it with assurances that he 
was not dethroning the Vulgate for reading 
in the Church and as a basis for interpreta- 
tion. These asseverations carried little con- 
viction in the face of his actual procedure, the 
aim of which was to further the understand- 
ing of the Bible by recourse ad fontes. 

Luther, like the other two, deliberately 
jettisoned the Vulgate and the scholastic in- 
terpretation thereof. He was considerably 
influenced by Erasmus’ philological work. In 
his own translation, however, he achieved a 
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This brilliant new text is a study-guide to the Bible. It contains 
brief introductory chapters on how to read the Bible, on the history 
of the English Bible, and a supplementary chart outlining biblical 
history. The body of the book is a selective guide to reading the 
Bible itself, with passages selected from important books, questions 
about the passages, and suggested readings in a variety of books 
about the Bible. 


Outstanding Features 


1. Selection of important sections of the Bible for reading 
2. Questions directing the reader to important issues 


3. Readings in a variety of interpretative books, rather than 
relying on one textbook 


4. Graphic chart of biblical history 


5. Provides more material than can be used in brief introduc- 
tory course, allowing teacher to select 


Contents: Introduction—Translation into English—Sketch of Geogra- 
phy of Bible Lands—Historical Outline—The Prophets—The Legal Lit- 
erature—The Wisdom Literature—The Psalms—Apocalyptic Literature 
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PROTESTANT NURTURE: An Introduction 


to Christian Education 


by HARRY C. MUNRO, Texas Christian University 


Here is a new book with the theme of original Reformation prin- 
ciples, operating through Christ-centered education, that can qual- 
ify Protestant Churches for their unique responsibility in today’s 
confused and fearful world. 


Outstanding Features 


1. This is the first time the liberal, creative type of religious 
education has been directly related to the Protestant prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, and shows how the prevalent 
transmissive and authoritarian pattern of religious educa- 
tion subverts these principles and prevents true Protestant 
experience. 


2. The development in chapter 6 of the relationship between 
evangelism and education is not available elsewhere. 


3. Points out relationship of religious education to denomina- 
tionalism and the institutionalism of the Protestant churches. 


. Picks up the most promising trends in the current movement 
and indicates the possibilities in their further development. 


5. Religious educational philosophy is oriented both to theo- 
logical and religious factors, and also to contemporary 
educational, psychological and sociological factors. 


6. Educational function of the family is given major recognition 
and treatment, and education is considered a function of 
the church as a whole rather than auxiliary agencies, the 
total church program including preaching and other work 

of the minister being included, as is the relation with public 

education. 
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synthesis of the purely grammatical and the 
inspirational methods; the latter principle 
he found in his own experience. The gram- 
marian may understand the words, but only 
the believer, taught in his humility by the 
Holy Spirit, can understand the message they 
enshrine. Dr. Schwarz’ treatment of Luther 
is briefer than that of Erasmus, and, as it 
stands in the book, it is less satisfactory, be- 
cause it shows traces of compression, prob- 
ably from the paper he himself published last 
year in the Journal of Theological Studies. 

Dr. Schwarz does not pass judgment on 
the relative value of these two approaches to 
translation. But his valuable exposition ob- 
viously has implications, not only for Biblical 
translation, but also for the current tension 
between those whose interests are primarily 
exegetical on the one hand and the theolo- 
gians on the other. 

RicHARD CAMERON 
Boston University 


Portrait of Calvin. By T. H. L. Parker. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1955. 
125 pp. $2.00. 


The author of The Oracles of God and The 
Doctrine of the Knowledge of God now gives 
us this small book on the life and personality 
of Calvin. He does not presume to present 
a complete biography of the Reformer. This 
book is “a portrait, not a photograph.” In 
the interest of honest communication, both 
the virtues and vices of Calvin are portrayed. 
The story of the Reformer’s life is told in 
such a way as to maintain the reader’s in- 
terest. It is well-written and based on ex- 
pert knowledge. 

Eight small chapters tell of Calvin’s school- 
ing and humanist period, his Geneva and 
Strassburg experiences, and his roles as 
writer, theologian, and preacher. Parker’s 
descriptions of the Reformer’s family rela- 
tions, friendships, and pastoral concerns help 
the reader to understand some of Calvin’s 
personal interests and problems which are 
often overlooked in discussions of his work. 


For those who know little about Calvin 
and his work, this book will be a valuable and 
interesting introduction to his life and 
thought. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 
University of Tulsa 


The English Church in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. By W. A. Pantin. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1955. xxi + 292 pages. 
$5.00. 


Historians in general agree that the me- 
dieval church reached its climax of develop- 
ment during the thirteenth century and that 
there followed a “decline.” As a consequence 
of this view, all too often the study of the 
later Middle Ages has suffered from a habit 
of reading history backwards, of trying to 
trace signs and causes of the great changes 
to come. The proper and fruitful method, 
according to historian Pantin, is to ask, 
rather, how the succeeding century grew out 
of the thirteenth century and in what respects 
it was a logical continuation or a mishandling 
of opportunity. In seeking answers to these 
questions he has given us a scholarly and de- 
tailed report on the structure and life of the 
Church in England during the fourteenth 
century. 

The book is carefully structured ; following 
an introduction briefly recapitulating some 
of the outstanding features of the thirteenth 
century, there are three parts. In part one, 
on the social and political aspects (which is 
the one area in which the author finds a pro- 
nounced mishandling of opportunity) he 
deals with the composition of the episcopate, 
the exercise of patronage, and the influence 
of the Crown and papal provisions. In treat- 
ing these topics Mr. Pantin takes issue with 
some popularly held notions. The failure of 
the fourteenth-century Church to carry 
through the promise of thirteenth-century 
reform, he contends, was due primarily to 
lay pressure upon the Church and not, as 
has often been held, to corruption within the 
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; Church. (“The Church was the exploited, 
> not the exploiter” (p. 44).) Similarly, he 
” argues against the view that papal provisions 
- of aliens to English benefices constituted one 
' of the causes of the Reformation. The num- 
' ber of papal provisions was, he says, negligi- 
_ ble; such opposition as was made represented 
' not a movement for reform but the protest of 
' a laity blocked in power to appoint relatives 
and friends. 
| In part two, on intellectual life and activ- 
» ity, Mr. Pantin discusses the scholastic insti- 
\ tutions, the main topics of controversy, and 
certain of the personalities involved. Here 
the continuation of thirteenth-century in- 
fluence upon the fourteenth century is quite 
evident. The main controversies of the pe- 
riod, for example, though growing in degree 
of intensity, are shown to have been continu- 
‘ations of topics which engaged thirteenth- 
century churchmen. And the personalities 
selected for study challenge any generaliza- 
tion regarding “decline,” at least intellectu- 
ally, in the fourteenth century. If this 


century did not fulfill the promise of the 
thirteenth within the episcopate, its school- 
men and friars maintained a high level of 


intellectual concern. They not only con- 
tinued the controversies of the earlier era 
but added a genuine interest in classical his- 
tory and literature and in natural science 
which made them important links between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance and 
between medieval and modern science. 

A study of religious literature constitutes 
the third section of the book. ‘‘It is probably 
in the sphere of religious instruction,” the 
author states, “that we see the most con- 
structive achievement of the fourteenth-cen- 
tury English Church, the direction in which 
men succeeded most clearly and directly in 
carrying out the aims of the thirteenth-cen- 
tury reformers” (p. 261). He supports this 
conclusion by a careful examination of the 
manuals of instruction for parish priests, the 
teligious and moral treatises written in the 


vernacular for devout laymen, the preaching 
of the time (“the fourteenth century was per- 
haps the classic age of preaching in medieval 
England” (p. 236) ), and the writings of the 
fourteenth-century English mystics. The as- 
sembled evidence is impressive and supports 
the author’s statement that “with all the 
faults or scandals of the times . . . it was at 
the same time a profoundly religious period” 
(p. 1). 

Mr. Pantin’s book is a worthy addition to 
the many recently published works which 
testify to a revival of interest in medieval life 
and culture. Exhibiting as it does clarity of 
organization and a judicious evaluation of 
source materials—the result of many years 
of painstaking research—it is superb church 
history. Would that the revival of interest 
in medieval life produced more such books 
as his—detailed and careful studies of cer- 
tain selected topics—and fewer “surveys” 
of the period ! 

Cyrit K. GLoyn 

Occidental College 
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The Sources of Western Morality. By 
GrorcGIA Harkness. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. viii + 257 pages. 
$3.50. 


This work is an attempt to “dig down to 
the roots from which came the moral stand- 
ards now so much under fire” (p. 2). After 
an introductory chapter, the author devotes 
the remaining eight chapters to what is es- 
sentially an annotated outline of the moral 
outlook and contributions of primitive so- 
ciety, Egypt, Mesopotamia, early Hebrews, 
Hebrew Prophets and Sages, the Greek Ideal, 
System builders of Greece and Rome, and 
the beginnings of Christian ethics. It is 
rather an attempt to get at the essence rather 
than to dig down to roots. 

The fundamental orientation of the book 
(concerning morals and religion) is Judaeo- 
Christian. But the author tries to exemplify 
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the spirit of modern, liberal scholarship. “To 
reduce Christianity to its pre-Christian ori- 
gins, or to discredit its historical foundations 
because there are mythological parallels in 
another culture, is a procedure that has no 
scientific or theological justification” (p. 50). 

Some examples of tying up the past with 
later times is indicated in the following com- 
ments on the content of the “Memphite 
Theology” from ancient Egypt (ca. 3400 
B.C.), “This reference to heart and tongue 
. . . glimpses behind creation an articulate 
intelligence, and thus is an early forerunner 
of a Logos doctrine” (p. 51). And later on 
the same page, “There is much significance 
in [the] blending of political, religious and 
moral functions in the king. It foreshadows 
the union of Church and State... .” 

The flavor of the argument is indicated 
thus, “What caused Assyria’s rapid dissolu- 
tion? The answer is easy, and ought to point 
a moral for our times. Assyria overextended 
her military might....The Assyrian Em- 
pire . . . ought to teach us something about 


the futility of military strength unsupported 
by the power of the spirit” (pp. 69-70). And 
speaking of the Babylonian story, the author 
says, “When we ask the question as to what 


‘this story teaches—’ . . . the answer is of 
course complex” (p. 83). But the answer the 
author gives is to point out the deficiencies : 
scant democracy, lack of creativity, impossi- 
bility of pursuing at the same time war and 
peace, and the futility of empire as a whole. 
(CE. pp. 83-84.) 

The two chapters on the Hebrews are re- 
lated in the following manner, which also in- 
dicates the direction of development that the 
author extols, ““To the degree that the He- 
brews’ relation to Yahweh could be moralized 
and socialized, vast possibilities lay within it. 
We must next examine how the prophets 
cleansed it and made great winds of justice 
blow through it” (p. 115). 

The Greek and Roman developments and 
contributions are assessed against the back- 
ground of norms which are primarily Ju- 


daeo-Christian. Then the final chapter dis- 
cusses the beginnings of Christian ethics. 
“In Jesus we find much that converges with 
the best in classical pagan thought. But 
there is much more that is different, and the 
foundations are worlds apart. The primary 
difference lies in the fact that Jesus pro- 
claimed, not an ethical philosophy, but an 
ethical religion... .” (p. 215). The con- 
cluding pages set forth the author’s analysis 
of the distinctiveness of the ethics of Jesus, 
his economic ethics, his views on the state, 
and family. Then the question as to whether 
Jesus’ teachings are practical is given an 
affirmative discussion. The last six pages 
are on the ethics of Paul. 

The book is eminently readable and pro- 
vides a very good quick survey of the civili- 
zations of the Near East and the Mediterra- 
nean country generally—antecedents of Eu- 
ropean and Western Civilization. Enough of 
the author’s point of view and judgments are 
there to lure the reader into productive po- 
lemic if he is so minded. The present reader 
felt there was a bit too much moralizing but 
expects to make use of the book. 


W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 
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Fundamental Questions. By NATHANIEL 
MickLtem. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1955. 136 pages. $2.00. 


There is so much in these five Cole Lec- 
tures—not the least in the searching sin- 
cerity and religious sensitivity which per- 
vades them—which will strike a responsive 
chord especially in those readers, who, like 
Dr. Micklem, are asking the fundamental 
questions all over again because of the “pre- 
Copernican” outlook of so much Christian 
doctrine. Throughout one feels Dr. Mick- 
lem’s sympathy “with the religiously minded 
men who today are alienated from Chris- 
tianity as represented by the churches” (p. 
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12). Yet there is no mistaking that the 
former principal of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, stands firm in the belief that “some 
form of Christianity . .. will alone meet 
the intellectual needs and the practical ex- 
igencies of the present time” (p. 12). 

Whatever else one may say about the con- 
clusions which Dr. Micklem comes to, there 
are few books which present so tellingly the 
fundamental problems which educated be- 
lievers and unbelievers face as they consider 
the problems concerning the truth in religion, 
God’s existence, providence and creation, the 
nature of Jesus and his place in history and 
the cosmos, and the meaning of resurrection 
and atonement. This is the kind of book I 
should like to see read especially by so many 
students who give up traditional Christian 
doctrines without understanding what prob- 
lem in human existence is being faced by 
those who formulated these doctrines. 

Fundamental to Dr. Micklem’s thought is 
his conviction that revelation does not come 
in the form of truths, that is, as theoret- 
ical formulations. All Christian doctrines, 
though involving an intellectual element, are 
“very imperfect statements, of those who are 
trying to express what it means to see the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” 
(p. 21). That is, doctrines are “not ad- 
dressed to the intellect alone and to the whole 
person,” and it is only as there is “a total 
response of the whole personality, mind, 
heart, and will” (p. 23) that these assertions 
become revelation. This is the basis for 
Micklem’s assertion that the truths of reli- 
gion are never literal but symbolical, met- 
aphorical, mythological, and analogical— 
“more like the truths of poetry than like the 
truths of science” (p. 25). 

It should be clear, then, that at the basis 
of this book there is no anti-intellectualism 
or anti-factualism. At the same time, for this 
reviewer at least, a serious situation exists. 
In the name of poetry, in the name of ex- 
istential “truth” which goes beyond precise 
statement, there is no path left to an adequate 


test between the imprecise formulations 
which we do utter. Thus, it may well be 
true that the assertion “Christ dies for our 
sin” does point to a profound insight that 
there is some connection between Christ's 
death upon the cross and the forgiveness of 
our sin. But the question arises: Is there 
any way, consistent with this methodology, 
of knowing which of the actual “imprecise” 
formulations which have come down to us 
are more acceptable, be they in the realm 
of the symbolic or the realm of the intellect 
as here conceived? How do we choose which 
of the symbols or imprecise formulations are 
acceptable, especially when they are not in- 
congruous with common knowledge? 

Frequently, and at critical points, Dr. 
Micklem refers to Tillich’s ecstatic reason as 
suggesting a way out. But this, I fear, names 
the problem rather than throwing light upon 
it. Does not the same problem exist in Til- 
lich’s thought? For it is in the name of an 
ecstatic reason, or revelation, that a Hindu, 
for example, might resist a Christian doctrine 
of the atonement. How do we choose be- 
tween what both might insist is true in 
“ecstatic reason’’? 

The fact seems to be that in no area of 
experience can we avoid imprecise analogies 
and symbols. In religion the problem is more 
difficult, but not essentially different. Rea- 
son in any area cannot fully express all that 
is experienced. But granted that reason 
cannot make reality dictate it, or express it 
fully, is there sufficient justification for a 
theory of knowledge that does leave us rela- 
tively helpless to choose at critical points 
between, say, two doctrines of God, or of 
Christ, or of the atonement? 

Thus, while this reviewer finds much to 
be said in favor of the interpretation Mick- 
lem gives to basic Christian doctrines, he 
finds that in establishing his interpretation 
Micklem either deserts his method for one 
of experiential coherence, or introduces an 
ecstatic reason which can muster no more 
than the conviction “this is the insight” in its 
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favor. Whether this is actually true each 
reader of this rewarding book will have to 
) decide as he studies Dr. Micklem’s stirring 
> treatment of each question. 


Peter A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 


A Call to Faith. By RacHEL HENDERLITE. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1955. 217 
pages. $3.00. 


Many authors have undertaken to write 
» for laymen books in the field of theology. 
Usually their efforts have turned out to be 
| “for egg heads only.” A Call to Faith is a 
refreshing exception. Here are over two 
hundred lucid, readable pages designed to 
| assist laymen in their quest for a faith to live 
by. 

It is a truism that many churchmen do not 
understand the simplest doctrines of the 
Christian faith to which they are committed. 
Consequently, their lives are frequently in- 
) distinguishable from those who make no 
claim to Christianity at all. Professor Hen- 
derlite seeks to make theology understand- 
) able and attractive in the hope that it may 
produce distinctive Christians. 

Like all Gaul, this book is divided into 
three parts. Part I is entitled ““God’s Work 
for Man” and deals with the nature of God, 
revelation, incarnation, and atonement. Part 
II is concerned with ‘“God’s Work in Man” 
and treats the Holy Spirit, the church, the 
kingdom, and eternal life. Part III is de- 
voted to “Man’s Work with God” and dis- 
cusses man’s response, worship, and service. 

This work is in vogue theologically. Barth, 
Brunner, and the Niebuhr brothers are 
quoted approvingly. Nowhere is an acquaint- 
ance with DeWolf, Williams, Knudson, et al. 
betrayed. Of course laymen will never know 
» the difference—and their deficiency will, in 
part, remain. 

It is foolhardy indeed to lift sentences 
from their context. Yet the reader may per- 
haps discern the theological climate from a 


few representative quotations. “Creeds are 
never adequate representations of the faith 
to which they refer” (p. 22). “There is a 
historic development of Christian thought 
from which we can not deviate without de- 
parting from Christianity itself’ (p. 24). 
“". . there is one unified picture of God 
running throughout the Bible” (p. 34). 
“, . the Bible is our only source of infor- 
mation about how God has acted in history. 

Bible scholars, if they are ever caught read- 
ing books intended for the polloi, will be 
prompted to raise a questioning eye-brow at 
the author’s use of sources. It is argued, for 
example, that “Jesus made stupendous claims 
for himself: ‘I and the Father are one.’” It 
is at least questionable that the statements 
attributed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel can 
properly be regarded as ipsissima verba. The 
Biblicism of our day notwithstanding, there 
is still a difference between the first and the 
second centuries. 

In spite of occasional source trouble and 
a somewhat narrow focus, A Call to Faith 
has merit. Laymen should find it stimulat- 
ing, generally helpful, and at all times un- 
derstandable. 

C. Connick 

Whittier College 


Christian Doctrine: A One Volume Outline. 
By Mackintosh SHAw. New 
York: Philosphical Library, 1954. 379 
pages. $6.00. 


This volume stands as a worthy successor 
to the formerly much used texts of William 
Adams Brown and W. N. Clarke. It is the 
distillation of Professor Shaw’s teaching at 
Queen’s College in Canada, and is clear and 
concise. So readable is the style that it can 
be used with profit by any layman. The book 
proceeds from the Bible as its basis and does 
not attempt the apologetic task of reconciling 
these insights with modern thought, though 
the author recognizes the importance of per- 
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petually restating the Christian faith in the 
light of growing experience. It is not, there- 
fore, exactly a philosophy of religion, as the 
blurb claims. 

The standard topics of an outline of the- 
ology are treated: God, and the problem of 
evil; man and sin; the person and saving 
work of Christ; the Christian life and the 
nature of the church; life after death; and, 
as an epilogue, the consummation of history. 
In each case the biblical teaching is set forth, 
then the main steps in the later history of 
the doctrine, and finally the author’s state- 
ment of the Christian view in the light of con- 
temporary Christian experience. Through- 
out the book there is revealed a careful read- 
ing of the New Testament (in the Greek), a 
judicious appraisal of the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and a deep feeling for the 
meaning of Jesus Christ in the life of man. 
Chapter 16 on “The Heart of the Atone- 
ment” conveys this spiritual depth with real 
eloquence. 

Dr. Shaw believes that the approach to 
the doctrine of God should be through 
Jesus’ insight into the fatherhood of God, 
and that the classic discussions of the attri- 
butes of God should be rethought in the light 
of this primary assertion of the “holy Father- 
love.” Thus evil and pain have a disciplinary 
or redemptive value in the development of 
human character whereby God seeks to bring 
from being children of His to being sons. 
In similar fashion the doctrine of the Trinity 
is presented as an inevitable corollary of 
God’s loving nature which requires an ob- 
ject of love even within the Godhead. The 
author steers a middle course regarding the 
doctrine of sin between “naive optimism” and 
the extreme Barthian view, though he de- 
votes an extended footnote to the change in 
Barth’s position over the years. 

Not only the teaching of Jesus and the 
exemplary dedication of his life to God’s 
will, but the uniqueness of his relation to God 
and his resurrection, form the Gospel basis 
of any Christology; and the Church, fasten- 


ing as it did on the Resurrection, made the 
personal experience of the risen Christ the 
center of its faith. Jesus identified himself 
with men and took their sins upon himself, 
and he bodied forth the redeeming love of 
God by showing how far it would go to save 
men. The triumph of Christ over death was 
the manifestation of the goodness and the 
power of the Spirit which can also strengthen 
the Christian as he tries to “live in Christ.” 
Since this is a spirit of love it is inseparable 
from corporate expression in the Christian 
community, with its means of grace; and 
from the incarnation of God’s redemptive 
love in the fact of Christ stems our hope for 
the consummation of history in fulfilment of 
God’s purpose. Beyond this man’s immor- 
tality is a continuing growth based on the 
continuity of the spiritual life here and here- 
after, which thus leads to a “conditional im- 
mortality.” 

So brief a summary does not convey the 
wealth of insight or the spirit of the volume, 
but it may lead the reader of this review to 
read the book for himself. I hope so, for it 
deserves a wide reading as an introduction 
to the Christian faith. 

EpwIn E. AuBREY 

University of Pennsylvania 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism. By 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by Ma- 
BELLE L. and J. GorpoN ANpIson. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 383 
pages. $6.00. 


Forty years ago Maritain published his 
first book, a slashing attack upon Bergson’s 
philosophy from the Thomistic position. This 
earlier book, with some pruning, forms the 
backbone of the present volume, to which 
has been added the preface to the second edi- 
tion of the original work, two chapters on 
Bergson from “Ransoming the Time,” and 
an appendix entitled, “‘Marginal Notes on 
Aristotle.” 
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The points of conflict between Maritain 
and Bergson are not difficult to discern. 
Bergson aimed at an empirical transforma- 
tion of a world-view to which Thomism has 
for centuries given allegiance. Reality is 
dynamic duration, to which only intuition 
penetrates, and which reason falsifies with 
its basically static categories. In accomplish- 
ing this transformation, Maritain argues re- 
peatedly, Bergson has turned his back upon 
natural reason. 

For Maritain the central charge is that 
Bergson’s irrationalism “denies the intellect 
its privilege of being the faculty of the true” 
(p. 146). Reason seeks being naturally, and 
discovers in it the irrevocable laws of ex- 
cluded middle, identity and contradiction, the 
only grounds upon which a natural metaphy- 
sic is to be reared. The indubitable evidence 
of change in and about man is explained in 
the familiar terms of potency and act, without 
recourse to the omniverous category of “uni- 
versal flow” and “mobility.” Reason at last 
is fulfilled in its capacity to move from cre- 
ated objects to their Creator, and thereby 
demonstrate the necessary existence of the 
deity (p. 191). 

The book does not demonstrate that Thom- 
ism is on all counts superior to Bergsonism. 
Rather it shows what happens when two 
radically divergent metaphysical intuitions 
meet head on, when the presuppositions un- 
derlying each preclude the possibility of do- 
ing justice to the other. For example, the 
defensiveness of Maritain for a particular 
view of reason seems to be based less upon a 
conception of reason as such than a view of 
reality for which the type of reasoning he 
defends plays handmaiden. Nor does he 
arrive at that view of reality by means of 
a natural, pure reason working inductively 
upon empirical data, but by means of all 
kinds of cultural, psychological, metaphysi- 
cal, and religious insights and influences 
which are bootlegged into the consequent 
formulation, which is then called natural and 
reasonable. This is not to say that the 


Thomistic framework is lacking in intelligi- 
bility and viability. It is to say that it can- 
not establish itself as the only judge of rea- 
son’s nature or the criterion of metaphysics. 
In fact, its greatest weakness is precisely at 
the point of Bergson’s greatest strength— 
its lack of openness to the mystery of being 
or becoming as such. It attempts to close 
prematurely questions which Bergsonism 
with all its faults at least sees as new alter- 
natives from which to view the mystery of 
being. 

The value of the book lies in its clear and 
closely reasoned presentation of Thomism 
and its forthright critique not only of Berg- 
sonism, but all process philosophies. The 
book makes valuable and weighty reading on 
both counts. 


A. HoLBrook 
Oberlin College and Graduate 
School of Theology 


The Bent World. By J. V. LANGMEAD Cas- 
SERLEY. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 286 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Casserley of General Theologi- 
cal Seminary has made two exceptionally 
fine contributions with his volumes entitled 
The Christian in Philosophy and Morals and 
Man in the Social Sciences. This most re- 
cent work has many points of value but does 
not have the creative vitality or enduring 
significance of the aforementioned. 

This is a Christian examination of East- 
West tensions. The first part is a three 
chapter presentation of ‘““Marxism in Theory 
and Practice.” He shows the origins of 
Marxism in western culture, its internal con- 
tradiction in the paradox of dialectical ma- 
terialism, its secularized Messianism, and its 
failure amid the industrialized cultures for 
which it was designed. “The Communist 
Challenge to the West” fails to sustain the 
fine analysis present in the first two chapters. 
It has the geographic orientation of a Phil- 
adelphian ready to declare that “there is noth- 
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: equipped, so to speak, to survive the rough 
» and tumble of human history, a revealed and 
' proclaimed gospel, not an idealistic aspira- 
' tion” (p. 51). Thus a viable liberalism is 
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; ing west of Paoli.” Hence, the appeal of 
> Marxism is greatly exaggerated. 


What is offered as a counter-appeal to 


é Marxism is not likely to attract many or to 
> sustain itself in a revolutionary world. He 
writes, “But the Christianity we have now 


in mind is the downright dogmatic and 
Christianity, a Christianity 


dismissed. In which authoritarian juice 
would you like to be stewed? In the light of 


» Rome’s failures to stem Marxism the pros- 


pects are not encouraging for a “downright 


' dogmatic and institutional Christianity” in 
this struggle. 


In the second part Professor Casserley 
presents ““The West in Practice and Theory,” 
in seven chapters. The inversion of the sec- 
tion titles should be noted. His analysis of 
“The Deification of Democracy” makes the 
same essential point made by Lord Bryce. In 
theory our democracy assumes man’s sinful- 
ness and sets a system of checks and balances 
to work on the ground that every man bears 
some watching. In succeeding chapters he 
illumines very clearly our obsession with 
technics, economic activity, and economic 
doctrine. Although Niebuhr, Bennett, Kean, 
and Brunner have already chastised us with 
whips for these failings perhaps our purblind- 
ness requires that we be chastised with scor- 
pions. Professor Casserley declares that an 
effective answer to Marxism is frustrated by 
the fact that “western civilization in its sec- 
ular phase is half-Marxist already” (p. 13). 

One of the most valuable parts of his analy- 
sis is the chapter entitled “The Divorcing 
Society.” Here are rich sociological insights 
into the Christian doctrines of human sexual- 
ity and marriage, the practice of celibacy and 
Virginity, and the legalistic fictions of our 
divorce institutions. He points out that in 
our western civilization “the family is most 


unstable and inefficient” (p. 202). 


There is hope in the fact that our world 
is “bent” and not really “broken.” Only a 
“critical orthodoxy” in theology can provide 
a genuine restatement of the Christian tradi- 
tion capable of uniting and developing west- 
ern civilization. His description of “critical 
orthodoxy” (p. 282) sounds exactly the 
same as the “liberalism” this reviewer was 
taught at Boston University School of The- 
ology fifteen years ago, but which Professor 
Casserley puts down as a failure. Perhaps 
the failure of “orthodoxy” is that it is “half- 
liberal already.” 

JoHN FREDERICK OLSON 

Syracuse University 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Christian Imprint. By Frep P. Corson. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 156 
pages. $2.50. 


A number of important books dealing with 
the dilemma in modern education have made 
their appearance in recent years. The book 
under review is concerned with the problem 
of Christian education in a secularized so- 
ciety. The author states the purpose of his 
book in the following sentence : “This book is 
an attempt to lift up the sources as well as 
the occasions of our present difficulties and to 
direct our thought to the real nature of the 
disease and to a remedy which will cure.” 
The remedy offered is the Christian way of 
life, a phrase which has now become a shib- 
boleth in theological circles subject to a host 
of interpretations. 

The author is well qualified for this task. 
His work in religious education has been 
honored by twelve institutions of higher 
learning. He was president of Dickinson 
College, and is now president of the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church as well 
as bishop of the Philadelphia Area of the 
Methodist Church. 

The book consists of five chapters in which 
the subject of Christian education and its 
problems is discussed from different angles. 
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His analysis of the dilemma of modern edu- 
cation is certainly worthy of serious consid- 
eration and study. The author assumes that 
man’s character is moulded by external stim- 
uli, and on this assumption he bases his 
philosophy of Christian education. This as- 
sumption is subject to serious questioning. 
It is behavioristic in its presupposition, thus 
destroying the uniqueness of man’s person- 
ality which the author seeks to save. It in 
fact does away with the Biblical view of Sin, 
which is separation from God rather than 
ignorance. This is not to deny the necessity 
for a place of Christian education in modern 
society. It is questionable, however, whether 
education, Christian or otherwise, is the cure- 
all of man’s predicament. 

The author suggests that the historic Jesus 
(whatever that means) offers a real basis for 
a Christian philosophy of education. The dif- 
ficulty is that we know so precious little about 
the early life of Jesus and his education that 
it would be impractical and unrealistic to 


base a philosophy of education upon mere 
surmise. A careful study of the Gospels will 
reveal that the emphasis on the Person of 
Jesus is as Saviour not as Teacher or Edu- 
cator. 

A Christian philosophy of education can 
only be established upon a Christian anthro- 
pology. Modern education is based upon a 
socio-economic anthropology, hence, its sum- 
mum bonum is success and happiness within 
that particular sphere. Christian anthropol- 
ogy defines man’s destiny in the light of God. 
The chief end of man is, therefore, not eco- 
nomic or social success, but the glorification 
of God. This means that all man’s education 
is God-centred and not success-centred. It 
is precisely on this important point that most 
books on education fall down. With these 
observations, your reviewer would like to 
recommend the book to the general reader. 


Louis SHEIN 
St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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subjectivism? objectivism? 

liberalism? fundamentalism? 

existentialism? Ys < High Church movement? 

evangelical , “Barthian” biblicism? 
supernaturalism? 


Today there is a widespread revival of interest in theology. But in which direc- 
tion is theology moving and what elements are most prominent? Is the movement 
toward objectivity—of which fundamentalism, the High Church movement, and 
“Barthian” biblicism are representative—or toward subjectivity—liberalism, 
existentialism, or evangelical supernaturalism? 


The symposium in this quarter’s issue of RELIGION IN LIFE assays the 
present theological picture. Nels F. §. Ferré, professor of philosophical theology 
at Vanderbilt University, in the first essay evaluates the main Protestant positions, 
showing afterwards what they require of each other, and the requirements for 
moving toward a relevant, genuinely creative faith for today. 

To Dr. Ferré there are three replies by other well-known theological figures 
who hold different views: Paul Tillich, Harvard University; Cornelius Van Til, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, a leading fundamentalist 
scholar; and Alden D. Kelley, president and dean of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, an ecumenical-minded Protestant Episcopal church- 
man. 


In this same issue of RELIGION IN LIFE other thought-provoking writers 
discuss a variety of topics from the Christian point of view—to keep you informed, 
to stimulate your thinking, to help every thoughtful person better understand 
the ramifications of the Christian message in the contemporary world. 

The current issue includes these articles: 


¢ Arnold B. Come writes on “Theology Beyond Paradox’”’ 


¢ John B. Cobb, Jr., discusses “Protestant Theology and 
Church Life” 


e Walter Lowrie contributes “Rest For Your Souls” 
Published by Abingdon Press 


RELIGION IN LIFE 
810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to RELIGION IN LIFE for years, at $4 per year, be- 
ginning with the Winter 1955-56 issue. (Postage free in the United States and its Pos3es- 
sions; to Canada, 18 cents per year additional; other countries, 30 cents per year additional.) 
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Book Notices 


THE BIBLE 


The Book of Daniel. Harper’s Annotated Bible 
Series. Edited by Jutrus A. BEwEer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 37 pages. $.75. 


Number 12 in the Series, this small volume con- 
sists of a brief but highly important Introduction 
and slightly more than thirty-three pages of text 
and critical notes. 

In the Introduction the author deals with the 
literary classification of the book and discusses it 
as an Apocalypse, gives a brief but adequate sketch 
of Palestinian history during the Hellenistic period, 
and presents his arguments for unity of authorship. 
With a timely list of the contributions of the book 
to the history of religion and an outline of the book 
the Introduction is concluded. 

The text, which is that of the King James Ver- 
sion, is arranged under descriptive headings and ac- 
cording to literary form, whether poetry or prose. 
Copious and detailed critical notes provide the 
reader with an amazing amount of historical, liter- 
ary, and linguistic data. 

Simplicity and lucidity of style make the booklet 
valuable for non-professional as well as for profes- 
sional students of the Bible. Only in the author’s 
laying of the Maccabean revolt too exclusively at 
the door of Antiochus, despite frequent reference to 
apostate Jews in the notes, may he mislead the 
novice. 

CuHar.es B. CopHER 

Gammon Theological Seminary 


Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche Ezechiel. Eine 
theologische Studie. (Abhandlung zur Theologie 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments, No. 27). By 
WALTHER ZIMMERLI. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
1954. 76 pages. DM 8.50. 


The renaissance of Old Testament Theology has 
been enriched by a number of careful textual and 
linguistic studies designed to state a limited part of 
the theological insight of the Old Testament in its 
own terms. The present work is a worthy addition 
to the group. Its wider context is the problem of 
the knowledge of God; but its immediate concern is 
the recurring formula in Ezekiel “that they may 
know that I am Yahweh.” This suggests narrower 
limits that the author actually imposes on himself. 
He ranges far afield into diverse strata of the litera- 


ture in search of the literary history and theological 
content of the expression. 

The Ezekiel formula, belonging exclusively to 
neither the prophetic nor the priestly vocabulary 
but coming from a more inclusive sphere, consists 
of two components of different origin. The “that 
they may know” portion comes from the language of 
the oracular sign, which, like that of Gideon’s fleece, 
is offered by Yahweh as proof of his presence and sup- 
port. The “I am Yahweh” element is derived from 
scenes of theophany, where it is spoken by the deity 
in the act of self-revelation. The Mosaic tradition is 
the place where the two were probably brought to- 
gether. Although awkward, the compound is pre- 
ferred to the more direct “They shall know Yahweh” 
because it keeps as far as possible from representing 
Yahweh as an object of knowledge. This is im- 
portant, because the knowledge of which the formula 
speaks never comes from human reflection, but is 
always the result of a specific deed of Yahweh. In 
fact it is the goal toward which the activity of God 
in election, judgment, and restoration is directed. 
Hence the formula has the overtones of a command, 
laying the knower under the obligation of a total 
commitment which issues in acknowledgement of 
Yahweh, worship, and obedience. The recognition of 
Yahweh includes the recognition of the messenger 
of Yahweh who proclaims and interprets the divine 
deed. 

Such are the bare bones of the argument which is 
supported, documented, and skillfully elaborated in 
this book. Space does not permit a detailed evalu- 
ation of the methods and results, and it is, therefore, 
better to let the summary speak for itself. Walther 
Zimmerli has made a thoughtful and valuable con- 
tribution to a rapidly expanding field. 


LAWRENCE E. Toomss 
Drew University 


The Lord’s Prayer: An Interpretation. By Garo!- 
NER M. Day. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1954. 
98 pages. $1.75. 


Francis Bacon’s caveat that “the true atheist is he 
who handles holy things without feeling” applies to 
no part of the Christian private and public liturgy 
as much as to the Lord’s Prayer. It is as holy a relic 
as we have from Jesus. Yet of all his legacy it, more 
than anything else, is in danger of feelingless use, 
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* the semiconscious liturgical repetition he himself 
warned against. 

The central prayer of the Christian heritage, of 
course, represents the mystery of the Kingdom; but 
it also gathers up into itself the meaning of the King- 
dom struggle, to God and to us. In elucidating this 
meaning, and in freeing from the meaningless 
mouthing of the prayer, each new book on the sub- 
ject is welcome. 

Both of these objects fall within Mr. Day’s pur- 
pose. He grapples convincingly with the problems 
of fact and the interpretive alternatives, yet through- 
out maintains a devotional spirit which strikes one 
as an extension of the sincerity, solemnity, and 
simplicity of the prayer itself. With a good rector’s 
insight into “the sacramental principle” he treats 
the prayer as a self-contained sacrament, a true 
bearer of the Holy. And he resists the rector’s 
temptation to slip in apologiae for the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, to which there is but one reference in 
the text. 

But communication to the Church involves more 
than honest elucidation and distinguishing of the 
certain, the probable, and the possible meanings of 
the prayer’s text : it means also reaching laity as well 
as clergy. In this second object Mr. Day is a fur- 
long ahead of the pack. His syntax is as clear as his 
format is attractive, and Allan R. Crite’s creative 
illuminations invite the meditation the text deserves. 
Only the cost militates against wide lay usage of 
this brief devotional gem, which it may be hoped 
the publisher will issue also as a paperback. 

The reviewer takes exception to the view that the 
Matthean form is prior, as well as to calling “Our 
Father who art in heaven” “unembellished” (for it 
is probably an embellished form of “Abba’’) (p. 
19); and to the statement that “there was little 
mention of the Kingdom in the period directly before 
the time of Christ” (p. 37, which seems unaware of 
the strong possibility of a Qumran-John Baptist- 
Jesus line of influence). 

E. 

Morton, Illinois 


The Master Is Here. By Expert Net JOHNSON. 
New York: American Press, 1955. 142 pages. 
$2.50. 


The volume centers, in the main, about two piv- 
otal ideas: 1) the death-birth of the Christian, and 
) the distinction between the reality and the real- 
ization of the presence of the living Christ. Around 
these two controlling ideas the \author retells, in 
broad outline, the story of Jesus’ life: his miraculous 
birth, his public ministry, his death, resurrection, 
and ascension. 


The stress in the book is on the “practical” pres- 
ence of Christ in the life of the Christian and in the 
daily activity of the church. The living Christ is 
active in the world through the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. In a chapter on “The Future Appearing of 
our Lord” the author refers to the Parousia as hav- 
ing begun with the Resurrection (p. 121) and as 
signifying “an unveiling”: “After that manner shall 
it be when the Son of Man shall be unveiled” (Luke 
17:30). The term is used to suggest the unveiling 
of a monument previously erected but now brought 
to view—with Christ saying: “I am with you al- 
ways.” 

The book is thoroughly readable and gives evi- 
dence of its author’s fruitful ministry as the pastor 
of various Baptist churches in the state of North 
Carolina. The genuine merit of the book is that it 
offers inspiration to better Christian living. 


Henry M. BATTENHOUSE 
Florida Southern College 


Reading the Bible Today. By Daniet T. NIEs. 
New York: Association Press, 1955. 128 pages. 
$1.25. 


This is one of a series called World Christian 
Books, edited by Bishop Stephen Neill and described 
as “covering the whole range of the Christian faith 
in the modern world”’—an ambitious and coura- 
geous undertaking. 

An editorial statement says that this book is not 
an “introduction” in the usual sense. “It deals with 
one problem only: how are we today to read the 
Bible as the word of God spoken to us today?” Niles 
sticks to his task, moving at times at a pace which 
makes one plead for a moment to catch his breath. 
However, this difficulty will be overcome if the 
reader follows the editor’s suggestions on how to 
read the book. 

As the six chapter headings—‘Introduction,” 
“The God of the Scriptures,” “Food for Faith,” “The 
Living Word,” “Prophecy and Fulfillment,” and “To 
Whom Shall We Go?”—suggest, Niles insists that 
the Bible is understood only through faith in “Living 
Word.” “THE WORD OF GOD is nourishment 
for the life of faith; the life of faith is called into 
being by the word of God. The God who speaks is 
he with whom we have to do. Therefore the only 
way to listen to the Bible is to listen to it as the 
word of him who has come to meet us and has 
claimed us in Jesus Christ. It is with Jesus that we 
have to do, when we read the Bible.” 

The book abounds with statements which chal- 
lenge to further questioning and thought and will 
provide rich material for discussion. The author’s 
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prose is bright in movement and uniquely descrip- 
tive. An interesting and refreshing feature is that 
the illustrations are drawn from the Asian back- 
ground of the author. 
FRANCIS CHRISTIE 
Birmingham-Southern College 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Church and the Four-Year College: An Ap- 
praisal of Their Relation. By Guy E. SNAVELY. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. viii + 216 
pages. $3.50. 


A slightly more accurate title might have been 
The Church-Related Four-Year College: Its His- 
tory and Its Importance. The author says little of 
the Church, or of the churches, save in terms of 
official sponsorship of the colleges and universities ; 
but he has compiled a richly detailed history of the 
denominationally-founded institutions in this coun- 
try, and by the very fact of that compilation has made 
a powerful case for an importance which he assumes 
rather than elaborates. 

Dr. Snavely has, in his personal experience, re- 
markable qualifications for the writing of this book. 
For seventeen years he was the President of Bir- 
mingham-Southern College at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and for another seventeen he was Executive 
Director of the Association of American Colleges. 

Three of the chapters constituted the 1954 Green 
Lectures at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, 
a foundation best known for Winston Churchill’s 
“iron curtain” pronouncement of 1946. These three 
relate to “The Church and the Colonial Colleges,” 
and to institutions founded or developed under 
Methodist and Presbyterian auspices. In the book 
are included similar studies of Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Disciple, Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and mis- 
cellaneous colleges, along with accounts of schools 
founded by churches but later turned over to the 
state. 

The volume therefore is a mine of information at 
once about the history of Christian higher education 
in the United States and about the backgrounds of 
a host of specific institutions. Within a fortnight 
of the arrival of his copy, this reviewer had occasion 
to use it several times for rapid reference. He found 
it precise and informative and equipped with an ad- 
mirable index. For the institutions which it covers, 
it is the definitive work which long we have needed. 

While Dr. Snavely is convinced of the high value, 
indeed of the necessity, of education conducted under 
Christian auspices, he is by no means uncritical about 
the overexpansion which many churches indulged in 
during the nineteenth century. 

Then there is the extremely common case of the 


church school which has severed its formal church 
connections to operate under an independent board 
of trustees. The classification here is not uniform. 
The plan of the book unfortunately excludes an- 
other significant category. That is the college which 
is definitely Christian but never has been denomina- 
tional. The type admittedly is uncommon, but it is 
not unimportant. As the Chaplain of one such in- 
stitution, which proudly quotes Cyrus Mills’ charge 
to the trustees to keep it “forever thoroughly Chris- 
tian, but not sectarian,” this reviewer registers the 
humble hope that a second edition will notice those 
schools which, though not founded by churches, 
nevertheless count themselves part of the Church. 


GEORGE HEDLEY 
Mills College 


Ideas. By Epmunp Hussert. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 466 pages. $4.50. 


The subtitle is “General Introduction to Pure 
Phenomenology.” This volume in the Muirhead 
Library of Philosophy is a second printing of the 
English translation. Its contents are a veritable 
fountainhead of the philosophical movement known 
as Phenomenology. (Husserl studied under Franz 
Brentano, the psychologist.) Hardly less are his 
ideas a source of the religious philosophy known as 
Existentialism. The development in that direction 
was carried forward by Martin Heidegger and 
others. The book was a fruit of Husserl’s mature 
thinking and is important even when difficult. 

The author was learned in psychology and mathe- 
matics and logic. His first book was a philosophy of 
mathematics. He worked indefatigably to formulate, 
expound, and apply a more radical and fundamental 
“method” than had ever been used in philosophizing. 
He believed philosophy by the right method could be- 
come a pure and crucially important “science,” an 
underlying knowledge more true and basal than any 
other. Husserl said he was aiming for “a science of 
essential being—an a priori or eidetic science.” He 
was “inquiring after the invariant, essentially char- 
acteristic structures of a psychical life in general.” 
While his chief effort was in finding and propound- 
ing a radically new and “indispensable” method in 
philosophizing, at the last his system of thinking and 
of thought came to be called “Transcendental- 
phenomenological Idealism.” In this country several 
able thinkers champion Phenomenology, and Marvin 
Farber edits a journal favorable to it. 

According to Farber, Husserl endeavored to ex- 
plicate “the subjective process of knowing and ex- 
perience... the science of pure essence, the 
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science of pure possibilities. In phenomenological 
analyses everything has meaning only with reference 
o the knower.” The method is one of transcendental 
henomenological “reduction.” The purpose is to set 
maside our natural awareness and emphasis upon the 
actual, everyday world and things, and to attend 
o and intuit the essences, the ideal structure which 
js beyond all actualities and possibilities, the most 
‘real” of all reals. The actual, natural world, and 
hings are not denied. They are “bracketed” off, so 
his most fundamental thinking and attainment of 
e veriest truth of things can be accomplished. It 
s found that all experience is “intentional,” an in- 


sight which, when properly understood, is considered 
very fruitful. Dorion Cairns says “Husserl himself 
always meant by ‘phenomenology’ a science of the 
subjective and its intended objects qua intentional; 
this core of sense pervades the development of his 
concept of phenomenology as eidetic, transcendental, 
constitutive.” It is our opinion that there is “no 
royal road” to the full grasp of Phenomenology, but 
this book has much for the person who is really 
interested in its subject and in the historic sources 
of Existentialism. 
Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 
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